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THE FUNDAMENTALL CONSTITUTIONS OF PENN- 
SILVANIA 


AS THEY WERE DRAWN UP SETTLED AND SIGNED BY 
WILLIAM PENN PROPRIEATY AND GOVERNOUR, AND 
CONSENTED TO AND SUBSCRIBED BY ALL THE FIRST 
ADVENTURERS AND FREE HOLDERS OF THAT PROVINCE, 
AS THE GROUND AND RULE OF ALL FUTURE GOVER- 
MENT. 


[The manuscript of the following document, now printed for the first 
time, is among the “ Penn Papers” in possession of The Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. The title, copied from the original, explains its 
importance. It appears to be the draft of a Constitution for Pennsyl- 
vania prepared by Penn before what is known as the “ Frame of Gov- 
ernment” was written. Whether it was ever so far matured as to be 
submitted to the first adventurers, and accepted by them as the ground 
and rule of all future government, as stated in the title, is open to 
doubt. The copy from which we print is evidently a rough draft, and 
there is in the “ Penn Papers” an abstract of the same, differing from 
it in some minor particulars. Upon the whole, we are of the opinion 
that it was an early attempt of Penn’s to draft a Constitution for his 
Province, and that the title only shows that it was his intention to sub- 
mit it to the first adventurers for their approval, not that he actually did 
so. Certainly no such paper, signed by Penn and the first purchasers, 
is known to exist, nor, so far as we know, was it ever heard of. Its 
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interest, therefore, centres in the additional light it throws on the gov- 
ernment Penn wished to establish, and on the care he took in the prepa- 
ration of the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

While it is, we believe, improbable that Penn submitted the docu- 
ment to the first adventurers for their formal approval, there is evidence 
that it was shown to some of them ; for notes on it in the handwriting of 
Benjamin Furly are in the “Penn Papers,” and when he received a 
copy of the “ Frame of Government” he criticised it severely, and com- 
pared some of its provisions with those of “The Fundamentall Con- 
stitutions,” under the impression that the latter had been previously 
accepted as the foundation of government, protesting against its aban- 
donment. Furly’s comments on the “Frame of Government” will be 
found in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XIX. p. 295. His allu- 
sions to the following document are on page 804. ] 


Tue PREAMBLE OR INTRODUCTION. 


When it pleased Almighty God, the Creator and up- 
holder of all things, to make man his great Governour of the 
World, he did not only endue him with excellent knowl- 
edge but an upright mind, so that his power over the Crea- 
tion was ballane’d by an inward uprightness, that he might 
use it Justly: then was ye Law of light and truth writt in his 
heart, and that was ye Guide and keeper of his Innocency ; 
there was not need of any Externall precepts to direct or 
terrify him; but when he leant his ear to an other voice, 
and followed his lust, and did the thing he was forbidden of 
God, the law was added, that is, the externall law came to 
awe and terrify such as would not do the thing that was 
just according to the righteous law within themselves; thus 
transgression introduced and occasioned the outward law, 
and that, Goverm', and both Magistracy, that thos that 
would not answer the righteous law within, might be com- 
pelled by an Impartiall Execution of the righteous law 
without: wherefore the Apostle made it the end of Magis- 
tracy, to be a terror to evill doers, and a praise to them 
that do well. 

Good Goverment then, is a Constitution of Just laws 
wisely sett together for the well ordering of men in society, 
to prevent all Corruption or Justly to Correct it, wherein it 
is most evident That the Governours and Governed have 
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but one interest by the Constitution: to witt preserving of 
right to all, and punishing corruption in all; which is the 
end of Goverment, and Consequently of Governours so 
that if any Governours shall sett up another Interest to 
themselves then that which tends to preserving right to all 
and punishing evill in all; the Contradict the Constitution, 
and instead of serving Goverment, makes Goverment only 
serve to their avarice or Ambition this is that Corruption in 
man kind which Goverment is by Consent of all establish 
to Prevent. If then Goverment it selfe be subservient to 
an higher end, to witt the generall good, much more is it 
reasonable to beleive that all Instruments and Forms of 
Goverment are to be subjected to that end, to which gov- 
erment it selfe is but a means. 

This duly weighed, leads me to Consider, what is that 
manner or frame of Goverment that shall preserve Magis- 
tracy in reverrence with the People and best keep it from 
being hurtfull to them. This is a matter of great weight, 
but once to be well done, and that is by the Founders of 
Goverments. An error here is a successive mischeif to the 
Governed in every age; and and [sic] what troubles have 
followed in Ancient and present goverments from this un- 
skillfulness are rather to be lamented and avoided then in 
the least doubted. I know not any greater helps from ex- 
ample in a business of this Moment, then an exact Con- 
sideration of the Goverment God establisht among the Jews 
what his Providence and the wisdom of our Ancestors have 
settled among us English, yet I shd refuse the Assistants 
that may be yeilded fro[m] wisdom of other Goverments, 
whether Ancient Since the main thing in hand, is to lay 
such a foundation as may be most agreable with right 
reason and Conduceing to the end of goverment, to witt, the 
virtue peace and Prosperity of the People, to which all form 
and Customs ought to yeild; For it were a most Condem- 
nable superstition, to perpetuate any thing for being An- 
cient or domestick that were not otherwise usefull to this 
great end much less should follow thos Copys if time has 
proved them hurtfull insteed of being beneficiall to Societys. 
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Upon the whole matter this draught of Constitutions I 
do for me and myn, in Honour to God and love to man-kind 
give fix and Confirm so farr Forth as I by my Authoritys 
granted to me in the Kings Letters and Pattents am enabled 
to do. 


I CoNnsTITUTION. 


Considering that it is impossible that any People or 
Goverment should ever prosper, where men render not unto 
God, that which is Gods, as well as to Ceser that which is 
Ceesers; and also perseiveing the disorders and Mischeifs 
that attend those places where force in matters of faith and 
worship, and seriously reflecting upon the tenure of the 
new and Spirituall Goverment, and that both Christ did 
not use force and that he did expressly forbidd it in his holy 
Religion, as also that the Testimony of his blessed Messen- 
gers was, that the weapons of the Christian warfare were 
not Carnall but Spirituall; And further weighing that this 
unpeopled Country can never be planted if there be not due 
encouragement given to sober people of all sorts to plant, 
& that they will not esteem any thing a sufficient encour- 
agement where they are not assured but that after all the 
Hazards of the sea, and the troubles Of a Wilderness, the 
Labour of their hands and sweet of their browes may be 
made the forfeit of their Conscience, and they and their 
wives and Children ruin’d because they worship god in 
some different way from that which may be more generally 
owned. Therefore, In reverrence to God the Father of 
lights and Spirits the Author as well as object of all divine 
knowledge, faith and worship I do hereby declare for me 
and myn and establish it for the first fundamental] of the 
Goverment of my Country, that every Person that does or 
shall reside therein shall have and enjoy the Free Prosses- 
sion of his or her faith and exersise of worsip towards 
God, in such way and manner As every Person shall in 
Conscience beleive is most acceptable to God and so long 
as every such Person useth not this Christian liberty to 
Licentiousness, that is to say to speak loosly and prophainly 
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of God Christ or Religion, or to Committ any evill in their 
Conversation, he or she shall be protected in the enjoyment 
of the aforesaid Christian liberty by y® civill Magistrate. 


II Constitution. 


Because Corruption of manners and remissness in Magis- 
trates to punish Euill' doers, by which means virtue often 
falls in the streetes, have ever provoked Gods heavy Dis- 
pleasure against both Governours and People and that I 
cannot hope it should prosper better with me and myn and 
the People that doe or shall Inhabit this Country if an 
effectuall Care be not taken to prevent or appeas the wrath 
of God by an impartiall Execution of Justice upon every 
evill doer according to the law provided in such Cases; 
Therefore I for me and myn declare and Es[tablish] For 
the second Fundamentall of the Goverment of this Country, 
that all thos laws which relate to prevention or Correction 
of vice and injustice be impartially and vigorously executed, 
and that those Magistrates that doe not in their respective 
Charges vigilantly and impartially excute all such laws to 
the terror of evill doers, and praise of those that doe well; 
shall be reputed and Marked as breakers of the Fundamentall 
Constitutions of the Country, and therein as well publique enemys 
to God as the people, and never to bare office till they had given 
good Testimony of their repentance. 


IIL Constitution. 


And since it hath been the Judgment of the wisest men, 
and practice of the most famous Goverments in all ages, 
as well as that it is most Naturall, reasonable and prudent in 
it selfe, that the People of any Country should be Consenting 
to the laws they are to be Governed by, therefore I do for 
me and myn hereby declare and establish for ye 3* Funda- 
mentall Constitution of the Goverment of this Province, 
that there shall be held once every year, that is to say on 
the first day of the first month called March An Assembly 


1 The text has “ well,” with marginal correction to “ Euill.” 
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shall be duely Chosen by the Freeholders of this Country to 
serve as their Deputys to Consult debate and resolve and in 
their names to Consent to the enacting or abolishing of laws 
and whatever is the Priveledge of an English house of Commons, 
and least this excellent and necessary Constitution should 
be any ways [a]bused or obstructed It is hereby declared 
tha the [a]foresaid Freeholders shall of themselvs meet on 
ye first Day of every twelfth month called february, in their 
Respective places, and their Chuse their Deputys to serve 
for them as aforesaid, without any writts or Mandates to 
be issued forth by the governour or his Deputy, or any else 
in Authority what ever for that purpose and being so Chosen 
and Assembled, they shall not sett less than two months, 
unless it be their own Choice or desire but longer if Publique 
business requi[re] it And this shall be Called the Assembly 
of the Prov[ince] of which not less then two thirds of the 
whole sha{ll] make a Quorum. 


IV ConstItTvrion. 


But because this Assembly cannot be so large at firs[t] as 
hereafter, when the place is peopled, and yet som[e] Care 
must be taken both to have one now and to lim[it] it, that 
the number do not exceed what may be convenient and pro- 
portionable, to the Province I do hereby for me and myn 
declare and establish for fourth Fundamentall of the Gover- 
ment of this Country that the Country shall be cast into 
24 Countys each County into 4 Hundreds and each hundred 
into two Tribes, and each Tribe shall chuse two of their own 
Tribe in best repute with them for virtue wisdom and In- 
tegrity, to serve in Assembly for ye Peace and the Pros- 
perity of the Province which Comes to 384 Persons for the 
whole Country. and till such time as the said Countys are 
Peopled let the Number be Chosen equally out the County 
o[r] Countys that are in any respect planted and able to 
send them. 

V_ ConstiTUrion. 

To the end that it may not be in the Power of any mem- 

ber or Deputy in the Assembly to betray t{hem] I do hereby 
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for me and myn, declare & Es[tablish] it for the fifth Funda- 
mentall Constitution [of the] Goverment of this Province, 
that every such D[eputy] shall bring his Instructions signed 
under the h[and of ] the Electors, and his own hand as ac- 
cepting of [them] And that a Coppy be kept thereof and 
register’d in every respective Tribe, and if it shall so happen 
that he shall act Contrary to the same, that then he never 
more presume to stand unless the People, sensible of his 
Repentance, shall forgive and Chuse him. 


VI ConstITUTION. 


And that all those mischeifs may be avoided which attend 
hasty resolutions, I do for me and myn hereby declare and 
Establish this for the sixth Fundamentall Constitution in the 
Goverment of this Province, that dureing the time of any 
Assembly, noe law shall be made or abrogated, or Mony 
raised, by the Deputys of the Tribes without first Consult- 
ing the mind of their Principals or Tribes, that Depute y”, 
that they may always remmember they are but Deputys 
and men intrusted to the Good of others and responsible 
for that trust. 


VII ConstitTUTION. 


For the better Compleating of the frame of this Gover- 
ment, and to the end that the Assembly and Governour may 
have all possible help in the knowledge and dispatch of 
affaires, I do for me and myn hereby declare and estab- 
lish for the 7th Fundamentall of the Goverment of this 
Province, that there shall be a Councell of 48 Persons, thus 
Chosen Continued and altered, that is to say, the Assembly 
shall Chuse out of the members serving for each County 
two Persons of best repute for their understanding and 
faith and fullness; their being 24 Countys the Councell 
will Consult of 48 Persons: the Places of thes Persons so 
Chosen, to be filled up by a new election of such of the 
Tribes as they related to: this Councell is to Continue entire 
for one year then a third part, that is to say 16 to go out, 4 
of each Committee as exprest hereafter and so many by the 
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next Assembly to be Chosen in their steed, so that in 3 years 
the Councell is new. They goe out by lott, this Councell is 
to sitt with the Governour. 

1 Apart from the Assembly. There share in the Gover- 
ment is this, first to receive all proposalls from the As- 
sembly, be they to make or abrogate laws or what they 
shall Concern and to Consult of what may be most bene- 
ficiall to the Publique in all respects; and after they have 
fully Considerd the matter before them to propose their 
Deliberations, by the way of Conferrences, to the Assem- 
bly, and if upon due Consideration they are by them agreed 
to, then and not otherwise, to be ingrost and presented to 
the Governour or his Leiftanant or Deputy for his Con- 
firmation in order to a law; and the yearly Meeting of 
Governour Councell and Assembly shall be called the 
Generall Assembly of the Province. The Councell is to 
Continue in the Intervals of the Assembly, to advise & 
Assist the Governour or his Leiftenant or Deputy in y° 
business of the Goverment. The Councell shall be divided 
into severall Committees, or Commissions, And each of 
them shall have a proportion assigned by the Governour or 
his Leiftenant or Deputy in the Goverment, that is to say, 
to divide the whole into 4 Committees w™ makes 12 in each 
Committee. 

The first Committee is to supervise the Justice of the 
Province: as to Judges, Coarts, Justices, Inferiors, officers 
of Justice, Registers &c: in the discharge of their Duty: 
and thes shall be Called the Commissioners of Justice ; The 
second Committee shall have the Charge of trade, & shall 
be Called y* Commissioners of Trade; which will take in 
all foraigne Correspondencys, Marchandises, Manifactore[s] 
the advancement of the Country growth, provision against 
begging, by the imployment of the Poor, and Prevention 
of Corruption and fraude in Dealing. 

The third Committee is to Inspect and manage the Pub- 
lique Treasury of the Country on all occasions; and to be 


1 This second paragraph of Constitution VII. is referred to by Furly 
as Constitution VIII. (Penna. Maa., Vol. XIX. p. 804). 
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accountable to the Generall Assembly of all monys intrusted 
with them, that the People may be satisfied in [the] Im- 
ployment of their Contributions to the Publique; and this 
Committee shall be called the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. 

The 4th and last Committee will be the Commissioners 
of Education, who shall inspect the breeding of Youth, as 
to Schools, Masters, Books and the way and Method of 
Cultivateing and improveing of science truely so called which 
may be usefull and laudable, among good men that so youth 
may be grounded, in the way of virtue and wisdom, and 
the successive generations secured against declention and 
Corruption of manners, which draws after it slavery and 
beggery, and which is worse the wrath of God too. but 
because it may in divers respects so fall out, y*' the whole 
Councell may not be able to yeild a Constant attendance; 
therefore in the Intervall of the Generall Assembly, any 
twelve of them Consisting of 3 of each Committee or Com- 
mission shall be sufficient to dispatch any business, belong- 
ing to the whole, except some extreordinary business 
happens, and in all such Cases, that the rest upon the 
Governours summons or his Leiftenants or Deputys, shall 
forth with repaire to give their attendance not’ for the ser- 
vice of the Publique. 


VIII Constitution. 


And that? because the end of Governours is y* good of 
Goverm* and the end of the Goverment y* good of the Gov- 
erned & y* the Governours right and share in the Gov- 
erment & Propriety of the Province is not in danger he does 
not in wisdom think fitt to leave himselfe and the Jealousys of y 
People when he may safely to himselfe and his Heirs remove or 
Prevent them, therefore I do for me and myn & Establish for 
the 8th Fundamentall of the goverment of this Province, 
that all Bills agreed upon by the Councell and Assembly 
that do not Infring the Right of the Governour and his 


1 The word “ not” has a ring drawn round it. 
? The word “ that” is scored through. 
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Heirs and Assignes either as to his share in the Goverment 
or in the Propriety of the Province which are hereby all 
along intended to be acknowledged and Confirmed, and are 
Hereby acknowledged and Confirmed, shall in four-teen' 
days after their Presentment to the Governour or his Leif- 
tenant or Deputy for his Assent not by him Assented stand 
good and available in Law, as is Assented unto by the 
Governour, or his Leiftenant or Deputy. 


IX ConstItTurTIon. 


That the People of this Province may love and obey the 
Goverment of it from the share they have in it, I do for me 
and myn declare and establish for the 9th Fundamentall in 
the Goverment thereof, that all Towns and Cittys where 
Magistrates of any degree, are thought nesessary, whether 
they be Mayors, Baliffs, Provosts Sheriffs, Constables, &c: 
or by any other name stiled, they shall be Chosen by the 
Inhabitants thereof, that are house keepers, that receive no 
alms to their Maintanance ; and in all Countys, the free men 
of every Tribe; shall present to the Governour or his Leif- 
tanant or Deputy two for Justices of the Peace, and the 
County at their County Court, two for Sheriffs; and if the 
Governour or his Leiftenant or Deputy shall not within 20 
Days after the said Presentation, chuse one of the two for 
Sheriff for that County, and the one of the two for a Justice 
of Peace for that Tribe that then the first sett down for the 
County for Sheriff and by the Tribe for Justice shall stand 
and serve for the ensueing year as legally as if he were 
elected by the Governour or his Leivtenant or Deputy. 


X CoNSTITUTION. 


To Prevent that Corruption which men not guided by a 
just Principle are subject to for fear or favour, and y* much 
of the mischeif which attends the Decision of Contro- 


1 An abstract of these Constitutions, also among the “ Penn Papers,” 
has twenty-four days here. As Furly, in his table of contents prefixed 
to this abstract, has ‘14 days,’ we know that he is referring to our 
text, not to the abstract. 
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versys by voices in great Assemblys, I do for me and myn, 
hereby declare and establish, for the 10th fundamentall of 
the Goverment of this Province, that at the election of 
Deputys to serve in Assembly, and in the Assembly it self 
upon all questions, y* decision shall be by ballating as in 
Venice; only in y* Councell it shall be by subscription, 
which the numbers of the other two will not permitt with- 
out great delay to business. 


XI ConstiItTUTION. 


And because great Inconveniences doe oftner arise from 
hasty y" deliberate Councels, I do for me and myn declare 
and establish it for the eleventh Fundamentall of the Gov- 
erment of this Province, that unless it be in a Case of such 
Immanent and Immediate danger, as will not give a day 
to Consider, no business of state in Assembly or Councell 
shall be resolved the day it is Proposed, to the end, time 
may be given to learn all that may be known or said about 
the matter in hand, in order to a Cleer and safe detir- 
mination. 

XII Constitution. 


That this goverment may appear equall in it selfe, and 
agreable to the wisdom God gave unto Moses, and the Prac- 
tice of our best Ancestors, and that we may avoid heart 
burnings in famelys, and the foundation of much misery 
and beggery or wors I do for me and myn hereby declare 
and establish for the 12th fundamentall of the Goverment 
of this Province, that what Estate every person dying has 
in it, though he or she dye else where, having Children, 
shall be equally shared, after such Persons desease, among 
the Children of the s* Person, saveing only that the eldest 
if the first born shall have (according to the Law of God by 
Moses given to y* Jews) a double portion for his Inheritance 
and not otherwise. 


XIII Constitution. 


And that Law suites and animositys among People may 
may [sic] be prevented, which have so lamentably Con- 
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sumed y* Estates of many famelys in Divers Nations, as 
well as sown and fixt parpetuall hatred betwee neighbours 
and neer kindred, I do for me and myn declare and estab- 
lish for y® 13th Fundamentall of the Goverment of this 
Province, that there shall be a Register of all deeds Mort- 
gages, Settlements, Conveniencys, Trusts, Sales, bonds, 
bills, Receits &c: that from time time shall be transacted 
in this Province, both in y® Capitall Town of every County, 
and also in and also in [sic] y* Cheif Citty of the Province 
that so all may be secured from thos frauds and abuses 
which the want of it has brought to other Countrys and 
thos perplexing and expensive suites y* follow thereupon. 


XIV Constitution. 


It is so sad a thing to behold the Goals of Nations filled 
with Prissoners for Debts that they can never Pay, and so 
their Confinement can only be the effect of an unprofitable 
revenge, that I do for me and myn hereby declare and 
establish it A Fundamentall in the Goverment of this 
Province, that noe man shall be imprisoned for any debt 
that is not above y*° summ of ten Pounds, nor yet for any 
debt at all if he will subscribe such a declartion to be re- 
corded, as shall be presented to him that he is not worth 
ten pounds in the world, and he can gett two sufficient 
Creditable Persons to signe a declaration that the beleive 
he is not worth ten pounds in ye world; but if it should 
afterwards apper that such a Person was then worth more 
then ten pounds and Purposely conceal’d it, that then the 
said estate so concealed shall go to the satisfaction of his 
Credittors, and he become their bonds men, dureing their 
Pleasure, to work only to their Behoof. 


XV _ ConsTITUTION. 


Since the due Proportion of Rewards and Punishm* the 
wisdom and Justice of Goverment and that the example be 
of Gods law as well as the reason of the thing, guide all 
men to beleive that to shed mans blood and take away his 
life for Worldly goods, is a very hard thing; especially 
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considering the tenderness of the holy Mercifull Christian 
Law, and Considering the little reformation this severity 
brings, and that it tempts the theif to be a murderer, when 
the Punishment is the same, to kill whom he robbs that so 
he may not discover or Prosecute him that Robbs him, 
which insteed of makeing theivs afraid may Constrain them 
to destroy good men therefore I do for me and my hereby 
Declare and establish for the 15th Fundamentall of the 
Goverment of this Province, that no Person committing 
Felony within the limitts thereof shall dye for the same. but 
for the first offence if a single man if a single man [sic] and 
able he shall make satisfaction; for the second offence he 
shall if able make double satisfaction, if not be kept in a 
work house till he h[as] wrought out such a satisfaction and 
for the 3d offenc[e] He shall if able pay a 8 fould satis- 
faction, if not able, be a Perpetuall bondsman if married 
and has Children, then, unless the thing stolen be found 
upon him or amongst his goods, he shall not be putt to make 
satisfaction to the Prejudice of his Children that were Inno- 
cent of the fact, and which would only serve to encreas 
the Poor and so the Publique Charge, but that he shall for 
the first offence work out a satisfaction, for the second offenc 
a double satisfaction and for the 3* offence he shall be a 
parpetuall bonds man to the behoof of thos he has wronged 
whether by work or saile. which is more terrible to Idle and 
highminded Persons, then Death it selfe and y™fore better 
to Prevent the evill. 
XVI. 

That Justice may be Speedely as well as Impartially done 
and that to prevent tedeous and expensive Pilgramages to 
obtain it I do for me and myn hereby declare and establish 
for the Sixteenth Fundamentall in the Govern™ of this 
Province that monthly sessions shall be held in every 
County in which all sorts of Causes belonging to that County 
shall be heard and finally detirmin’d, whether relateing to 
civill or criminall acts. and the Partys obleidg’d to submitt 
to that detirmination upon bonds before hand to be taken 
on that account to prevent the renuall of suits out of a 
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letigious mind and that every Person may freely Plead his 
own cause or bring his F™ to do it for him and y* Judges 
are hereby obleidg’d to Inform him or her what they can to 
his or her assistance in the matter before them, that none 
be prejudie’d through Ignorance in their own business 
which Judges shall be of the same County but last not 
longer then one year in office. 


XVII ConstitTvUTION. 


And that we may in what ever we can, resemble the An- 
cien[t] Constitution of England, I do for me and myn hereby 
declare and establish for the Seventeenth fundamentall of 
the Goverment of this Province, that all tryalls and Deter- 
minations Of Causes and Concerning life Liberty good 
name or estate, shall be by the verdict and Judgement 
of twelve of the neighbourhood to the Party or Partys 
Concerned, and neer as may be of the same degree, that 
they may be equalls, least being Poorer they be aw’d with 
fear or drawn by rewards to a Corrupt Judgement. or 
by being richer and greater, be careless of their Verdict 
upon an Inferior Person, whos low Condition are not or 
is not able to call them to Question: And thes twelve men 
shall sitt with the Judges six on a side, or on a bench on 
purpose at an other side of the Court, but that noe verdict 
be given without their withdrawing, to Consult the matter 
no Person to be Admitted to them not any note or letter 
to be deliver’d to any of them from the time they with-draw 
till they Returne to the Bench & y* Publiquely delivered 
the Charge given the 12 men or verdictors by y* Judges 
to be audibly in open Court, before the Party Concerned, 
the Judges and y* 12 men to speak only to one an other 
what the Court and Party Concerned shall heare the ver- 
dict being given, y° Judges in a grave and sober manner to 
pronounce sentance accordingly. 


XVIII Constitution. 


To avoide All delays or Denyalls of Justice and all 
briberys to Injustice in officers of Justice or Persons Chosen 
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to serve in Assembly or Councell. I do for me and myn 
hereby declare and establish for the eightenth fundamentall 
of y* Goverment of this Province; that all such officers of 
Justice as Delay or Deny Justice being Convict thereof, 
shall pay or make good the wrong or Prejudice the Party 
aggreeved seeks redress from and satisfaction for such delay 
or Denyall beside or if they or thos that serve in Assembly 
shall at any time in any Case take any Bribe or secreet 
reward from any Person to favour him or her, or his or her 
Cause or business being proved by sufficient wittnes[s] that 
every such Person shall be Immediately dischar[ ged] [from] 
all employment forever, and pay to the publique Treasury 
th... 
XIX ConstiTUTION. 

Because all may be be usefull and beneficiall in evidence 
to the Publique after the example of thos Countrys that 
Comply with the tenderness of their Conciences that cant 
take any Oath, and yet are often the only Persons 
to prove either theift murder, Titles of land wills &c: and 
having reflected on the reverent is of many Coarts 
in Swearing, and that shutting out Oaths there would be 
the best way to shutt all loos and vain swearing, out of 
the Country, I do for me and myn hereby declare and 
Establish for the nineteenth Fundamentall of the Gover- 
ment of this Province that all evidence shall be by sub- 
scribsion upon record after this forme. 

I A B do from the very bottom of my heart hereby engage 
and Promise in the Presence of God and the Coart to de- 
clare the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in y° 
matter I am to be inquired upon wittness my hand this—of 
—in y® year A: B. 

And if it shall afterwards appear that any Person hath 
declared and subscribed that which is falls, That then he 
sustaine the same injury he by falls evidence brings to y* 
Person or estate of any Person wronged thereby and be 
exposed in the tribe where he lives as a falls man, never to 
be received in any evidence any more, much less employ’d 
in any office in the Province. 
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XX ConstTITUTION. 


And for as much as Divers Inconveniencys may arise 
by undue Imprisonm” of Persons upon meer surmisees 
and that in severall Inspects to prevent which a law of 
Habeas Corpus was lately made in the Kingdom of Eng- 
land to secure the People from any such Disadvantages, I 
do for me and myn hereby declare and establish for the 20 
Fundamentall of the Goverment of this Province that no 
man shall be Imprisoned for any Case but on good evidence 
and y' y* same law of Habeas Corpus shall be in full force 
in this Province and that all Persons imprisoned whether 
Innocent or Guilty shall not be obleidged to pay any fees 
to the keeper of the Prison, but the said keeper be main- 
tained at the Charge as an officer belonging to state. 


XXII. 


And as goverment cannot well subsist and prosper 
where vertue and Industry are not carefully Promoted, and 
that it is impossible to do if the letts to both are not 
presented or removed, I do therefore for me and myn 
hereby declare and establish for 21 fundamentall of y* Gov- 
erment of this Province that there shall be no Taverns, nor 
alehouses, endured in the same, nor any Play-houses, nor 
morris dancis, nor Games as Dice, Cards, Bo . . . [?] Tables, 
Lotterys, Bowling greens, Hors races, Beare baiteings, Bull 
bateings, and such like sports, which only tend to Idleness 
and loosness, and that all thos that goe about to errect or 
use any of thos things, be fined to the goverment and put 
into the next Common work house kept by the space of 6 
months to hard daly Labour as if he were some petty 


ftellon. 
XXII Constitution. 


And to the end that none may be destitute of subsistance 
in Case of any Calamitys or Afflections that may fall upon 
their Parents or them in their estates, from which noe sort 


1 The abstract mentioned above transposes Constitutions X XI. and 
XXII. Furly, in his table of contents, again agrees with our text. 
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or degree of men are free, and that all may labour as well 
as eat and be usefull and not as prevent the many in- 
conveniencys that follow Idleness, I do for me and myn 
hereby Declare and establish as the two and twentieth fun- 
damentall of y® goverment of this Province, that every 
Child that is of y° Age of 12 years shall be taught some 
trade or skill by which to exersise their minds and bodys 
in honest immeditation and labour, and that of all degrees 
and qualitys without respect to Persons as well femalls as 
males. this will give the Country and People wealth & 
reputation and keep out Idleness the Mother of many Mis- 
cheifs. 
XXIII. 


And to the end what ever relates to the Property, liberty, 
Tryalls by twelve equalls of the neighbourhood equall & 
Proportionable fines and Amercements for faults Com- 
mitted, not delaying, denying or selling of Justice, Con- 
tained in the Great English Charter with the like Civill 
Priviledges, and all thos acts of Parliament Confirmatory of 
the same more especially that Called the Petition of right 
in y® 3* year of Charles y° first. I do hereby declare and 
establish, for y° 23‘ Fundamentall of the Goverment of this 
Province, that all y* said Priviledges of y* great Charter 
before exprest, and the laws Confirmatory of the same, 
especially y* Called the Petition of Right in y* 17" year of 
Charles the first, be and remain in full force as an effectuall 
part of the Goverment of this Province. 


XXIIII Constitution. 


And because it may so fall out that y* Govern’ or his 
Leivten' or Deputy, may by y° evi!l insinuations and per- 
nitious Councells of some in powr or esteem, with him of 
or from his mistakeing the true extent of his Authority, or 
possibly by y* Instigations of his own Ambition command 
or require y* officers or Magistrates in this Province or 
any of them to do a thing that is Contrary to thes Funda- 
mentalls or any law that may be hereafter made for the well 

VoL, xx.—21 
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ordering of this Province I do for me and myn hereby 
declare and Establish, for the last fundamentall of the 
Goverment of this Province, that though any desire order 
precept or Command should come from the Governour or 
his Leivtenant or Deputy to any officer, or Magistrate as 
before said to do any act or thing that is Contrary to thes 
Fundamentalls or the law of the land whether it be to 
Committ Injustice or to Omitt and delay Justice in the 
cause of any Person or otherways be it signified by word of 
mouth, by lett* or any little or great seale, every such officer 
or Magistrate, shall be surely obleidged to reject the same 
& follow the tenure of thes Fundamentalls and the express 
law of the Province: and if he shall offer or dare to wave 
and desert his duty by law to Answear any such mistake or 
illegall Passion in ye governour or his Leiftent or Deputy, 
that for so doing he shall be accountable to the next generall 
Assembly of the Province. in whos powr it shall be to pro- 
portion his satisfaction and desgrace to the and degree 
of his Offence. More, if any of them, or any members of 
either Assembly or Councell, or any not in office, or Trust 
for Private and Corrupt ends of their own haveing the 
temptation of such an illegall desire or command from a 
Superior, shall betray or many, respect by word or deed 
Deviate or Derogate from thes Fundamentall Constitutions, 
shall they lye under the examination and scentenc[e] of the 
next generall Assembly who have hereby Power to propor- 
tion the satisfaction and disgrace of the offending [to] the 
nature and degree of the offence. And I do further desire 
and establish that a Copp thereof may be hung up in the 
Places where the Assembly and Councell sett, and that the 
be all read in the presence of the Governour or his Leiften- 
ant or Deputy, and the Councell and Assembly as the first 
thing at the opening of every Gen" Assembly in the Prov- 
ince, and that the testimony of their acknowledgm* of 
them shall be signified by the standing up of the Governour or 
his Leiftenant or Deputy and the Councell and Assembly 
and lifting up of their Right hands after they are all Audibly 
read which done; their so Acknowledging of them as as [sic] 
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the rule of their laws and Goverment, shall be recorded in 
the Journall Book of both the Councell and Assembly ; that 
if possible they may not be forgotten, or in any wise Con- 
tradicted. 

These four and twenty articles are the Fundamentall 
Constitutions of the Province of Pennsilvania in America 
by me drawn up, settled and Confirmed so farr as in me 
lyes, for an abideing ground and Rule to all Future laws, 
and Goverment, And I do hereby desire Charge and Com- 
mand all my Children and their and my Posterity whoe lott 
it may be to be Concerned in this Province to remmember 
love and preserve with all Care and faithfullness Fun- 
damentall Constitutions, being the establishm‘ of me their 
Father and Ancestor as the discharge of my Conscience to 
God the giver of this Country unto me and them and as 
they hope to keep it, and his Blessing upon it. 

We whos names. are here under written and subscribed 
being Freeholders of the Province of Pennsilvania in America 
do with much Cleerness and satisfaction hereby testify de- 
clare our Consent and Agreement w® William Penn Pro- 
prietary and Governour of the said Province in the above 
written Fundamentall Constitutions as the Ground and Rule 
of all Future Laws & Goverment, in that Country and we 
doe hereby promess every one for himselfe that by Gods 
Assistance we will remmember love and Preserve to the 
utmost of our Powr the aforesaid Fundamentalls inviolably 
and do hereby desire and Charge our Posterity to do the 
same as they hope to enjoy what we leave them and the 
blessing of God with it. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


[Enos Reeves entered the Pennsylvania Line as a private in the First 
Regiment. In 1777 he was commissioned ensign of the Eleventh Regi- 
ment and appointed its adjutant, and on March 81, 1778, promoted to 
first lieutenant and transferred to the Fifth Regiment. Later in the 
year he was retransferred to the Eleventh Regiment, in which he served 
but a few months, when he was transferred to the Second Regiment. 
In 1783 he was mustered out of the service as brevet captain of the 
First Regiment, one of the last inspections being made by Colonel 
Francis Mentges, inspector of the Southern army. After peace had been 
declared, Captain Reeves went to South Carolina, where, on December 
21, 1784, he married Amy Legaré, whose acquaintance he made while 
with his regiment in that State. Captain Reeves was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati. He died June 28, 1807, 

The few letter-books of Lieutenant Reeves which escaped the earth- 
quake and fire at Charleston, South Carolina, in August of 1886 begin 
in September of 1780 and, except a few gaps, end in 1783. The letters 
are mainly addressed to a brother officer of the Pennsylvania Line, 
whose name we have failed to ascertain, and quite a number to lady 
friends, and are interesting for the military events which they chronicle. | 


[Lerrer 114. ] 
“STEEN RapiE N, J. 

“This morning the whole Army was order’d to parade 
for Inspection at 8 o’clock. We were ready for Review at 
the time order’d. I was much surprised at the appearance 
of the motly crew mounted on horseback, with His Excel- 
lency Gen' Washington at their head, accompanied by his 
Aid de Camps and the General officers made up his Retinue 
as their Divisions and Brigades were review’d in rotation. 
They came on the Right, were saluted by the Drums, colors 
and the officers in rotation, pass’d down to the front line to 
the Left; then review’d the Light Infantry, on their return 
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reviewed the second Line, from that to the Park of Ar- 
tillery. 

“T must inform you that his same Molly Crew, that we 
have received with such pomp, is no less than a number of 
Indian Chiefs of the Stockbridge, Oneida and several other 
Nations, of whom a Colonel Lewis is the principal. He 
has been of infinite service since this War commenced, 
and has brought several chiefs of different Nations to see 
the French at Rhode Island, where they were a novelty and 
treated with the utmost civility. They were taken through 
all our Army & saluted at the Park with thirteen pieces of 
ordanance, which they received with a hideous Yell, but 
was much pleased with it. They are entertained by His 
Excellency at his own Table; dine, breakfast &c with his 
family and the Gen! Officers, that attend there. 

“T just now received yours dated at Chestertown Mary- 
land. Iam happy to hear of your success with the Ladies, 
and thank you for the particular attention you pay to the 


Friend of 
“ E. 
“Sept. 13, 1780. 


“P.8.—I wrote and recommended you to Mr. J. Voor- 
hees, Miss H. Jervis &c. as you requested.” 


[Letrer 115.] 
“ ORANGETOWN N. Y. 


“T must confess I have been too neglegent in writing to 
you since you have been detach’d, but I cannot be satisfied 
in the thought of its being neglect, but would rather im- 
pute it to any thing else. 

“There is a Lady in the case; two or three indeed 
among the number of my correspondents; besides the 
above I have several male correspondents that I am taken 
up with. Another reason is, that sometimes I have the 
pleasure of seeing you, therefore you are not so great a 
stranger—but more than all the rest, I am employ’d in 
writing to my distant Friend Philander. A late one to 
him took eight folio pages. 
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“‘T the other day received a Letter from Cohansey. All 
our acquaintances are well & Iam told the place is much 
alter’d for the better there being such a resort of company 
from Philadelphia, there is now several young ladies from 
the above place spending the Summer there. I could wish 
we were there at this Season of the year, but at the same 
time know its out of our power consistent with our Duty 
in the Field. I was in hopes of seeing you on yesterday’s 
march from Steenrapie, & for that purpose rode some dis- 
tance out of my way, and was disappointed. 

“T last week received a letter from a young Lady known 
to you, as well in person as by the name of Terressa, in 
answer to two received from me—and was as much to my 
satisfaction as I could possibly expect. I now wait an 
opportunity to answer it. 

“The other day I wrote a long letter on a particular 
subject to my uncle T. R——+s, one to Mr. J. Milles, one to 
Miss H. J. s, and a long one to Mr. John Voorhees, at 
the well known place (to us) Georgetown, Maryland. I a 


few days ago saw an acquaintance from that place, he in- 
formed me that Miss Nancy Voorhees who is now about 
fifteen is a lovely girl, exceedingly handsome, the Belle of 
the place. Our poor Grove has suffer’d by some rude hand 
since we left the place; the Grove of Bacchus almost 
ruined, 


73 E. 
“Sept. 21, 1780.” 


[Letter 116.] 


“TI forwarded a packet of my nonsense to you by last 
Post, and have another nearly complete for the next. I 
trust you’ll hide all my faults in your Bosom and kindly 
excuse the Foibles of Aineas, I am fully sensible that in 
my person I have many, but in my writings numberless. 

“On the 18 instant His Excellency Gen' Washington, 
Major Gen' Marquis De La Fayette, Brigadier Gen' Knox 
and a number of other officers, both French and English, 
their Aide de Camps and attendants set out for the French 
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Army at Rhode Island, escorted by a large body of Cavalry. 
The command of the Army devolved on Major General 
Greene. 

“In the Orders of the 19, the whole Army were to 
march on the morning of the 20 instant, which was done 
accordingly by the Left in two columns and proceeded to 
this place, every part of the Army encamping on the same 
ground they occupied about four weeks ago. An instance 
of the same kind has not happened since I’ve been in the 
Army. 

“T here enclose you a copy of a small piece of Poetry, 
the production of your old Friend Corydon on a short ac- 
quaintance with a Lady you have been informed of :— 


“Thou Lovely Maid from affectation free 
Envy itself cannot find fault with thee; 
My heart still flutters when I’m in thy sight, 
Pleas’d with the Idea of a fond Delight. 
Exposed the butt of little Cupid’s dart 
Caused by the Pain I feel he’s pierced my Heart. 
All! All the Artists can’t all the shaft withdraw 
None but the fair by whom he gave ye blow. 
Come then dear Nymph and gently soothe my pain 
Expell the Dart and heal my wound again. 
Where shall I stop, my Soul is all on fire, 
Each nerve is on the Stretch of Chaste Desire 
Eager to grasp the lovely Golden prize, 
Kill not nor let me fall Loves sacrifice.’ 


“Tt is the Song of a young Bard, and it is hoped its 
Errors will be overlooked. I give you six lines wrote off 
hand by the same, in company with the same Lady: 


““¢Thou Lovely Nymph, divinely Fair 
With snow white bosom, golden hair, 
Adorn’d with every female Grace 
Nature’s perfection in one piece. 

So thinks the man that this indites 
He looks, he loves, he sighs and writes.’ 


“T think the last is much the best piece of the two. 
Nothing extraordinary since our arrival on this ground— 
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when anything transpires worthy of note, you may depend 
upon the earliest intelligence. 


“ Sept® 22¢ 1780.” 
[Letrer 117.] 
“ HAVERSTRAW N. Y. 


“On the 26 instant at half past one in the morning 
Gen. Wayne rode through the Brigade in great haste and 
gave Orders for us to get under Arms immediately, which 
we did and march’d off with the greatest secrecy and haste, 
and took the nearest route to King’s Ferry over the Moun- 
tains. Our orders on the march were to be silent; every 
man ready for immediate action ; and should we be opposed 
by an Enemy in front, to make no halt but close column, 
the front to charge, and to force our way through them and 
leave them for the Army to deal with—our business lay the 
other side of them should they be there. 

‘“‘ As we were on our march it was whispered among the 
officers, that a Spy was taken the morning of the preceeding 
day, and that Gen' Arnold had deserted to the Enemy that 
evening, and that the Enemy was expected to be up as far 
as Haverstraw that morning, and that an Express had ar- 
rived from His Excellency, who luckily arrived at West Point 
a little while after Arnold left it, on his way from Hartford 
to join the Grand Army; and that we were to move with 
all speed, and run all hazards to save West Point. The 
most of which we found true—except that the enemy did 
not come up, oppose us at Haverstraw as was expected. 
They got up the River as high as Fort Washington—the 
wind proving against them, came no furthey, We-arrived 
at this place about sun rise, having marched 16 miles. in 
about 4 hours. A few hours after our arrival our Second 
Brigade joined us, having march’d sometime after us. 

‘You shall hear further of the above. 

“Sept 26, 1780.” 


[Lerrer 118.] 


“A certain Major André, Adj‘ Gen' to the British Army 
came from on board the Vulture, laying nearly opposite 
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Haverstraw, had several private interviews with General 
Arnold at Mr. Smith’s at the White House; Gen! usually 
came down from West Point under pretence of visiting the 
works at Verplank’s and Stony Points. 

“On the evening of the 24, the time designated for 
André’s going on board, the command’g officer at Verplank’s 
Point took two field pieces down to the shore and fired on 
the Vulture round shot and shells from a Royal; caused her 
to slip her cable and move off, André being left behind 
having all his business settled with Arnold, disguised him- 
self, crossed King’s Ferry with Mr. Smith and proceeded 
toward New York. On the morning of the 25, fell in with 
a party of our Horse near Tarrytown who were disguised 
like Robinson’s Rangers, fell in discourse with the officers, 
and express’d his Joy in being (as he thought), within their 
own Lines; discovered himself and told the errand he 
had been upon. The officers took care to secure him and 
his papers, brought him prisoner up toward Verplank’s 
Point. 

“Gen' Arnold was then making preparations for receiv- 
ing and entertaining His Excellency Gen' Washington, who 
was to call at West Point on his return from meeting some 
of the French Generals at Hartford. He having intelligence 
of André’s disaster by some means previous to the arrival of 
His Excellency, took his barge and went down the River 
past the Forts below as a flag and went on board the 
Enemy’s vessel without being mistrusted. 

“Well for him that he did, for his Excellency meeting 
the party that had André examined him and some of his 
papers, and arrived at the Point in full hopes of securing 
Arnold, but the Bird had flown. Mr. Smith was taken the 
26 instant and this day passed our encampment here at 
his house with André, as prisoners with a guard conducting 
them to Headquarters. Yesterday the Second Penna. Bri- 
gade march’d over the mountains to West Point, and had 
to pass the night very disagreeable in the woods. It seems 
it was agreed between Gen' Arnold and Major André yt the 
Enemy should come up the River on the morning of the 26, 
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when West Point and all the forts &c in its vicinity, and 
the Stores, military and commissary, with a large quantity 
of clothing at Newburg, should be deliver’d into their 
hands, and if possible he would detain & let them take pris- 
oner Gen' Washington. By the overruling hand of Provi- 
dence his treason was Discover’d and all his Villany found 
out and rendered of non effect to the Enemy, and much to 
our advantage, as we got rid of him who certainly acted as 
a Spy, & gave them every intelligence they could wish. He 
may thank his good fortune that his Desertion saved his 
Neck from the Halter. 
“Sept® 27,1780." 


[Letter 119.] 


“ HAVERSTRAW N. Y. 
“We make ourselves very Merry at this place and as 
there is but few of the inhabitants worthy our notice we 
enjoy ourselves without them. 
“The evening of the 29 ultimo several of us dress’d in 


woman’s clothes and had a genteel Country Dance—spent 
the evening in great glee. 

“The 30 all our officers with one from each of the other 
Reg* dined elegantly together, and spent the day pleasantly 
—in the evening had a dance. 

“The 2 instant made a visit to see the officers of Colonel 
Spencer’s Reg'—cross’d the River to Verplank’s Point, from 
there proceeded down and got most excellent Peaches. 
Several large droves of Cattle cross’d the River, while we 
were there—a boat overset and three or four of the cattle 
lost. 

‘On the evening of the 3, we had a genteel Family Dance 
at a Major Meurys. Some young Ladies of his relations 
being there on a visit—we spent the evening, (and as it 
rained) the most of the night in our amusement. 

“We are fixing our encampment and tents as if we were 
to take Quarters here for the Winter—as building chimneys 
to the tents &e. 

“ Oct. 4, 1780.” 
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[Letrer 120."] 


“ On the evening of the 6 instant almost every tent in the 
Brigade had a chimney built to it, when we received orders 
of March—the Wagons being absent we did not march ’till 
late in the afternoon of the 7, when it rained and continued to 
do so ’till we arrived two miles past Cakeat Meeting House, 
where we halted for the night,—and continued raining all 
night. On the morning of the 8, we marched off for Paramus, 
where we arrived about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. I moved 
on in front, breakfasted with Col. Proctor, called on D* 
Brodhurst, and dined with Mr. DePeyster, in company with 
General Huntington and his Aids. When we arrived we 
found the whole Army encamp’d at Paramus. 

“On the morning of the 10 [9th?] the whole marched to 
Totawa except our Brigade. 

“On the morning of the 10 instant our Brigade like- 
wise march’d. I made a visit to Mrs. Swan, where I break- 
fasted and received intelligence from Miss DePeyster, now 
at Albany, who made particular mention of me in a letter to 
the above lady. We arrived at Totawa about three o’clock 
in the afternoon and encamp’d on the same ground we 
formerly lay upon. 

“On the eleventh instant I received a letter from you 
without date or name of the place wrote from, but I was 
inform’d it came from Newark. Indeed I was much sur- 
prised at your sudden return from Maryland, and much 
more so at what you mentioned of Miss Peggy Camp. 
However, I hope to see you soon and then have an explana- 
tion. You mention the above did not affect you, but if I 
was to judge from appearances I should think otherwise— 
instance a letter without date or place, then you mention one 
enclosed which you forgot. I think from the complection of 
the above, it appears a little like a person in Love, which I 
believe is the case of my friend. 

“ Oct. 12, 1780.” 


1 This letter was begun at Paramus, and finished at Totawa, New 
Jersey. 
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[Letrer 121.] 
“Totawa N. J. 

* As every person who belongs to the Army feels in them- 
selves a strong propensity to know what passes there in 
their absence, I shall give you the following Extract from 
Gen' Greene’s Order on the discovery of Arnold’s hellish 
plot. 

“*ORANGETOWN Sept 26 1780. 

“*Treason of the Blackest dye was yesterday discouver’d. Gen! 
Arnold who commanded at West Point, lost.to every sentiment of 
Honour, of Private and Public Obligations, was about to deliver that 
important Post into the hands of the Enemy. Such an event must 
have given the American cause a deadly wound if not a fatal stab. 
Happily the Treason has been timely discouver’d to prevent the fatal 
misfortune. The Providential train of circumstances which led to it 
affords the most convincing proof that the Liberty’s of America is the 
object of Divine Providence. At the same time the Treason is to be 
regrett’d. The General cannot help congratulating the Army on the 
happy Discovery. 

“* Our Enemys despairing of carrying their point by Force, they are 
practicing every base act to effect by Bribery and Corruption, what they 
cannot accomplish in a Manly way. 

“* Great Honour is due to the American Army that this is the first 
instance of treason of this kind, where many were to be expected from 
the Nature of the Dispute, and nothing is so bright an Ornament as the 
character of the American Soldiers, as they having been proof against 
all the Arts and Seductions of an Insidious Enemy. 

“¢Mr. André, Adjutant Gen! to the British Army, who came out as a 
Spy to negotiate business is our prisoner. His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief is arrived at West Point from Hartford, and is, no 
doubt, taking the proper measures to fully unravel so Hellish a Plot.’” 


[Here follows a copy of Arnold’s letter to General Wash- 
ington, on his arrival on board the “ Vulture.” See Sparks’s 
“Life and Writings of Washington,” Vol. VII. p. 533.] 


[Letrer 123.] 
“Totawa N. J. 
“T think the inhabitants of the City of Philada showed 
their just abhorance of Mr. Arnold’s crime by hanging him 
in Effigy. For fear you have not heard of the particulars 
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I here transmit an Extract from a Philada. Paper dated 
Oct 4 ’80. 


“* A concise description of the Figures exhibited and paraded through 
the Streets of this City on Saturday last. 

“A stage raised on the body of a cart, on which was an Effigy of 
Gen! Arnold sitting. This was dress’d in Regimentals, having two faces, 
Emblematical of his traitorous Conduct, a Mask in his left hand, and a 
Letter in his right from Belzebub, telling him that he had done all the 
Mischief he could do, and now he must hang himself. 

“* At the back of the General was a figure of the Devil dress’d in 
black Robes, shaking a Purse of money at the General’s left ear, and in 
his right hand a pitch fork ready to drive him into Hell, as the Reward 
due for the many crimes which his thirst for Gold had made him 
commit. 

“‘Tn the front of the Stage, and before Gen' Arnold, was placed a 
large Lanthorn of transparent paper, with the consequences of his 
Crime thus delineated i.e. on one part Gen' Arnold on his knees before 
the Devil, who is pulling him into the flames, a label from the General’s 
mouth, with these words: “ My dear Sir, I have served you faithfully,” 
to which the Devil replies, “ And I’ll reward you.” On another side, 
two figures hanging, “The Traytors rewarded,” and underneath, “the 
Adjutant Gen! of the British Army and Joshua Smith; the first hang- 
ing as a Spy and the other as a traytor to his Country.” And on the 
front of the lanthorn was wrote the following: 

“Major General Benedict Arnold, late commander of the Fort 
West Point. 

«The Crime of this man is High Treason. 

“We has Deserted the important post West Point on Hudson’s 
River committed to his Charge by His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief, and is gone off to the Enemy at New York. 

“<«« His design to have given up this fortress to our Enemies, has 
been discover’d by the Goodness of the Omnicient Creator, who has not 
only prevented him carrying it into Execution, but has thrown into our 
hands André, the Adj‘ Gen! of their Army, who was detected in the in- 
famous character of a Spy. 

“«“The treachery of this ungrateful General is held up to publick 
view, for the Exposition of Infamy, and to proclaim with Joyfull Ac- 
clamation another Instance of the Interposition of bounteous Providence. 

“*«The Effigy of this Ingrate is therefore hanged (for want of his 
body) as a traytor to his Native Country, and a betrayer of the Laws 
of Honour.” 

“¢The Procession began about four o’clock in the following order : 

«Several gentlemen mounted on horseback. 

“* A line of Continental Officers, 
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‘¢¢Sundry Gentlemen in a line. 

“¢* A Guard of the City Infantry. 

“*« Just before the Cart, Drums and fifes playing the Rogues March. 

“* Guards on each side. 

“¢The procession was attended with a numerous concourse of people, 
who after expressing their abhorance of treason and the traytor, com- 
mitted him to the flames, and left both the Effigy and the Original to 
sink into Ashes and Oblivion.’ 


‘Thus much for a Rascal I would wish never more to 


mention. 
* Oct 18" ’80.” 


[Lerrer 124.] 


“Torawa N. J. 

“Yesterday I had the pleasure of dining with a gentle- 
man from Maryland over Totawa bridge. 

“We have accounts from York that a few days ago an 
Embarkation took place—it is supposed for the Southward. 

“We are inform’d that Mr. Arnold is so despised by the 
British, that he is obliged to retire on Board a vessel for 
want of Gentlemen to keep him company, either in the City 
or Army. 

“An Extract from the Gen' Order of the first instant, 
Orange Town: 


“¢The Board of General Officers appointed to examine in the Case 
of Major André have Reported 

** Ist, That he came on shore from the Vulture sloop of war in the 
Night of the 21st of September last, on an interview with Gen' Arnold 
in a private and secret manner. 

“¢@dly. That he changed his dress within our Lines and under a 
feigned name, and in a Disguised habit, passed our works of Stony and 
Verplanks Points, the evening of the 22d. of Sept last, and was taken 
the morning of the 23* of September last at Tarrytown, in a disguised 
habit, being then on his way to New York & when taken he had in his 
possession several papers which contained intelligence for the Enemy. 

““*The Board having maturely considered these facts, do also Report 
to His Excellency General Washington: That Major André Adjutant 
Gen! to the British Army ought to be consider’d as a Spy from the 
Enemy, and agreeable to the Law & usage of Nations, it is their Opin- 
ion he ought to suffer Death. 

“*The Commander in Chief directs the Execution of the above sen- 
tence in the usual way this afternoon five o’clock precisely.’ 
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“*The Execution of Major André is postponed till tomorrow.’ 


“The Execution was defer’d on account of some dis- 
patches sent by a flag to New York, or rather in answer to 
some received by a flag from there. They had something 
to propose in order to save André if possible. As he was 
in the character of a Spy Gen! Clinton (of the British) did 
not like to appear in it publickly, therefore the dispatches 
came as from Col. Robinson, pretending that his Excellency 
Gen! Clinton was abroad. 

“The flag & dispatches came by the Lieutenant of a 
Ship of War, who seem’d to be much of a gentleman, but 
a real, blunt honest seaman. When the returns to the Dis- 
patches came to his hand directed to Col. Robinson, he 
exclaimed, ‘Hey! How’s this! Why not directed to Sir 
Harry Clinton?’ When he received for answer that Gen! 
Clinton was abroad and Col. Robinson had undertaken the 
matter, answered, ‘A damn’d finess by God! For I was at 
Sir Harry Clinton’s quarters and received the Dispatches 
from his own hands. By God! gentlemen, you may de- 
pend upon it to be a damn’d finess! By God! I like you 
better than ever—I like to see every thing done fair and 
above board.’ He answered as bluntly to many questions, 
swore that Gen! Clinton would give up Arnold, or the whole 
Southern Army for André, for he could not do without 
him. ‘By God,’ says he, ‘Sir Harry Clinton’s a mere old 
woman without him.’ It is supposed that André would 
have been exchanged for the traytor Arnold, if they would 
have given him up. 

“Oct. 20" 780.” 

[Lerrer 125.] 


“Totawa N. J. 
“ Extract—Evening Orders Oct 1 80. 
“ Major André is to be Executed tomorrow at 12 o’clock 
precisely. A Battalion of 80 files from each wing to attend 
the Execution. 
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“ Major André wrote to His Excellency Gen' Washington 
the day before his Execution expressing a desire to be shot, 
rather than hanged, if it could be granted him. Not so 
much on his own account, as those who would interest 
themselves in the manner of his death—advancing these 
reasons—That he had been bred a soldier from his Infancy, 


and would wish to die like one. That he was not conscious, 


of having done a mean action in his Life, and could not 
think of dying like a Rascal. 

“ During the time of his confinement he had a genteel 
Room and an officer of our Army continually with him. 
From the time of his capture till his Death, there was the 
utmost uniformity in his behaviour. 

* Capt. John Hughes of ye Congress Reg* and Lieut. Bur- 
rows walk’d with him to the place of Execution, all in the 
same uniform, he with the utmost composure, bowing to 
any gentleman he had seen before as he passed along. The 
scene was truly affecting; the gentlemen that was with him 
seemed a little disecomposed. He was heard to say to them, 
‘Gentlemen why are you so disturbed on my account, ’tis 
but a moment and the pain is over.’ 

“When he saw the gallows, he turn’d to the gentlemen 
and said, he was perfectly reconciled to Death, but not to 
the mode. When desired to mount the cart, he laid one 
hand on the tail and sprung into it, put the cord over his 
head, and assisted the Executioner in fixing it. Tyed a 
handkerchief over his eyes and gave the attendant one to 
pin back his arms. Being asked if he had any thing to 
say, answered nothing but this—*That he hoped they 
would all bear witness that he died a brave man.’ He 
died lamented by all the spectators; he seem’d to the last 
to value his Honour far more than his Life, and met Death 
with the courage of a Hero, and the calmness of a Philoso- 
pher. 

“Tis pitty such men should ever Die. 

“ Oct. 20" 1780.” 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE RITTENHOUSE PAPER- 
MILL; THE FIRST ERECTED IN AMERICA, A.D. 
1690. 

BY THE LATE HORATIO GATES JONES. 


[Read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 11, 1863.] 


The fabric called paper has acquired such an importance 
in almost every business transaction in which men engage, 
that the history of its early manufacture in America ought 
to prove of interest to those who study the progress of 
events and the development of our national resources and 
our national character. As a discovery the art of paper- 
making certainly ranks next in importance to the invention 
of printing, and by some it is regarded as even more im- 
portant, for without cheap paper the printing-press would 
be of little use. 

So rapid has been the progress in the art of paper- 
making that at the present time we can read our news- 
papers printed upon paper made from straw’ and even 
common white wood.? The ordinary American poplar-tree, 
which is so much admired for its stateliness among the 
trees of the forest, can be converted into good white 
paper in the short space of eighteen hours. But it is not 
my purpose to describe either the process or the progress 
of paper-making; mine is a far more humble duty, and 
relates chiefly to the history of a single mill. 

Until within a few years the general impression has been, 
and the idea is propagated even now, that paper-making in 
America had its origin on Chester Creek in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, in the year 1714, and that Thomas 
Willcox was the first paper-maker. This statement has 


' The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, has been printed on straw paper 
since May, 1854. 
2 The New York Examiner of March 19, 1863, was issued upon paper 
made of eighty per cent. of wood. 
VoL, xx.—22 
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been repeated so often that even standard writers have in- 
corporated it into their works. The second mill has been 
assigned to Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and 1728 is given 
as the probable year of its construction. 

As to the Willcox mill, although entitled to consideration 
from having supplied Franklin with paper at an early date, 
and from having been the first mill in America to manufac- 
ture bank-note paper, yet, instead of being the first, I believe 
it was the fourth or fifth mill in point of age. Dr. George 
Smith, in his recent “ History of Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania,” says that the old Ivy Mill of Willcox was not 
erected until the year 1729, or very shortly afterwards; and 
he adds that it was “the second place at which paper was 
manufactured in Pennsylvania.” This latter statement is 
far from being correct. 

From the year 1690 until 1710 there was but one paper- 
mill in the American Colonies. Of this mill, which I claim 
the privilege of designating from its founders Tue Ritren- 
HOUSE PapER-MILL, I shall now proceed to give as detailed 
a sketch as the materials in my possession will enable me 
to do; and as the history of this mill forms an important 
item in the early history of our State, I shall make no 
apology for the minuteness of my details. 

The next writer who has referred to paper-making in 
America is Richard Frame, one of the early settlers of 
Philadelphia, who wrote a poem entitled “A short De- 
scription of Pensilvania: or A Relation of what Things are 
Known, Enjoyed and like to be Discovered in said Province.” 
It was printed at Philadelphia in 1692 by William Bradford.' 
The homeliness of the metre is more than counterbalanced 
by the important facts which it reveals. After giving the 
names of the most prominent towns,—placing Germantown 
next to Philadelphia,—he devotes twenty-six lines to the 
paper-mill, as follows : 


1T am indebted to Mr. John William Wallace for a copy of Frame’s 
poem. It was reprinted in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch in Novem- 
ber, 1862. 
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“The German-Town, of which I spoke before, 
Which is, at least in length one Mile or more, 
Where lives High-German People, and Low-Dutch, 
Whose Trade in weaving Linen Cloth is much. 
There grows the Flax, as also you may know, 
That from the same they do divide the Tow; 
Their trade fits well within this Habitation, 

We find Convenience for their Occasion. 

One Trade brings in imployment for another, 

So that we may suppose each Trade a Brother ; 
From Linen Rags good Paper doth derive, 

The first Trade keeps the second Trade alive; 
Without the first, the second cannot be, 

Therefore since these two can so well agree, 
Convenience doth appear to place them nigh, 

One in German- Town, t’other hard by. 

A Paper-Mill near German- Town doth stand, 

So that the Flax, which first springs from the Land, 
First Flax, then Yarn, and then they must begin 
To weave the same, which they took pains to spin. 
Also, when on our backs it is well worn, 

Some of the same remains Ragged and Torn; 
Then of the Rags our Paper it is made, 

Which in process of time dost waste and fade: 

So, what comes from the Earth, appeareth plain, 
The same in Time, returns to Earth again.” 


In the year 1696, another Philadelphia writer,—John 
Holme,'—who was one of the magistrates of the city, and 
sat upon the bench when William Bradford was tried for 
publishing George Keith’s pamphlet, also wrote a poem, 
longer, and possessing much more merit than Frame’s, and 
full of quaint hits at the various questions of the day, and 
containing likewise a full description of the country, its 
inhabitants, customs, and the products of the land. It is 
styled “ A True Relation of the Flourishing State of Pen- 


1 Judge Holme came to Philadelphia from England in the year 1686, 
and was one of the constituent members of the first Baptist church in 
that city. He married the widow of the Hon. Nicholas More, who was 
the first Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania. Judge Holme subsequently 
settled in Salem, New Jersey, was one of the judges of Salem Court, 
and died there. His descendants are quite numerous, and reside in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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silvania.” This poem was not printed until 1847." The 
reference to the paper-mill is as follows : 


“ Printer. 


“ Here dwelt a printer and I find 
That he can both print books and bind ; 
He wants not paper, ink nor skill 
He’s owner of a paper mill. 
The paper mill is here hard by 
And makes good paper frequently, 
But the printer, as I do here tell, 
Is gone into New York to dwell. 
No doubt but he will lay up bags 
If he can get good store of rags. 
Kind friend, when thy old shift is rent 
Let it to th’ paper mill be sent.” 


Again, in 1697, Gabriel Thomas, after his return to 
England, wrote and published a description of Pennsylva- 
nia,? in which he says, “ All sorts of very Good Paper are 
made in the German-Town as also very fine German Linen 
such as no Person of Quality need be asham’d to wear.” 

By the term “the German-Town” was meant Rox- 
borough as well as Germantown proper, for at that early 
day the territory comprising the present Roxborough, 
although divided into plantations, had received no particu- 
lar name; and as the settlers of both places were Germans 
and Hollanders, the name of “ German-Town” was very 
appropriate. 

All of these writers refer to one and the same establish- 
ment,—the Rittenhouse Paper-Mill. The printer mentioned 
by Holme was William Bradford, and his true connection 
with the mill will be shortly explained. 

In a beautiful and secluded valley in that part of the 
County of Philadelphia known as Roxborough there is a 


1 It was printed in the Bulletin of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania (1847), Vol. I., No. 13, p. 72. 

*“ An Historical and Geographical Account of the Province and 
Country of Pensilvania,” etc. By Gabriel Thomas, who resided there 
about fifteen years. London, 1698. 
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rivulet called Paper- Mill Run, which empties into the Wis- 
sahickon Creek about two miles above its junction with the 
river Schuylkill. This rivulet, after crossing “ Township 
Line Road,” above the present Rittenhouse Street, passes 
through a small meadow near the well-known “ McKinney 
Stone Quarry.” In that meadow, and on the banks of this 
rivulet, the first paper-mill in America was erected in the 
year 1690. The founder was a Hollander named WILLIAM 
RYTTINGHUISEN, now anglicized into Rirrennouse. He was 
born in the Principality of Broich in the year 1644. His 
ancestors had been engaged for generations in paper- 
making, and he had learned the same business. It has 
been stated that he and a brother originally came to New 
York while it was a Dutch colony; that the brother settled 
in New Jersey, but William, with his sons Claus or Nicholas 
and Garrett or Gerhard, came to Pennsylvania about the 
year 1690. When Mr. Barton, author of “ Memoirs of 
David Rittenhouse,” was in Amsterdam in 1778, he met a 
venerable man of eighty-five years named Adrian Ritting- 
huysen, who said that his father’s name was Nicholas; that 
he had been a paper-maker in that city; that his father’s 
brother William went with his family to North America, 
where he some time afterwards, as he had understood, estab- 
lished the paper-mill near Germantown.’ My own belief 
is that William Rittenhouse and his sons were in Pennsyl- 
vania a couple of years prior to 1690. Certain it is that 
they did not settle in New York while it was a Dutch 
colony, which it ceased to be in 1674, for a German certifi- 
cate, still preserved among the family papers, dated July 25, 
1678, states that “ Wilhelm Rittinghaussen” was then a 
resident of Amsterdam; and a Low Dutch document, dated 
June 23, 1679, certifies that on that day “ Willem Ridding- 
huysen papermaker,” had taken the citizen’s oath at Am- 
sterdam. Besides, on Zimmerman’s Plan of Germantown 
Lots the names of all the “early Proprietors” are given, 
and among them appear those of William and Claus Ritten- 


 Barton’s “ Memoirs of David Rittenhouse,” p. 80. 
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house. Again, on the 7th of May, 1691, Thomas Lloyd, 
Deputy Governor, granted naturalization to “ sixty-four of 
the first Germantown Inhabitants,” as they were styled, and 
the names of the Rittenhouses are included in the list. 

These facts, therefore, show conclusively that the Ritten- 
houses were among the early settlers of Germantown, but 
the precise year of their arrival either in Germantown or 
America is unknown. Their stay in New York was doubt- 
less very brief; for although they found there a people who 
spoke their own language, yet there was no market for 
paper. In Philadelphia, however, there was a printer,— 
the justly celebrated William Bradford,—and it is not at all 
improbable that through his influence they were induced to 
settle in Pennsylvania, But it may be that while in Hol- 
land they had heard of William Penn and his new Com- 
monwealth, and had seen the circulars of The Society of 
Free Traders, or of The Frankfort Land Company, the 
agent of which—Francis Daniel Pastorius—was the chief 
settler and personage of Germantown, where the Ritten- 
houses first settled. 

As stated before, the paper-mill was erected in the year 
1690, and this fact, about which until recently so little ap- 
pears to have been known, I am able to substantiate through 
the kind assistance of Mr. Nicholas Rittenhouse, of Rox- 
borough, a lineal descendant of the first paper-maker, and 
who within a short time has furnished me not only the orig- 
inal deed for the mill property, but many other valuable 
manuscripts. 

Thus, after a lapse of one hundred and seventy-three 
years, and after numerous errors on the subject of early 
paper-making in America have been perpetuated in stand- 
ard works even during the past year, Iam enabled to pre- 
sent to this Society the most reliable evidence, giving to the 
Rittenhouse Paper-Mill the position it is entitled to hold as 
the pioneer paper-mill in America. 

The deed to which I have referred bears date “the 
Ninth day of the Twelfth month called Ffebruary, In the 
ffourth year of the Reign of Queen Ann,” 1705/6. The 
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grantor is Samuel Carpenter, of Philadelphia, and the gran- 
tee is William Rittenhouse, of Germantown. The recitals 
in the deed are as follows: ‘‘ Whereas In the year of our 
Lord, One thousand Six hundred and Ninety, It was agreed 
Between the said Samuel Carpenter of the one part, And 
Robert Turner, William Bradford, Thomas Tresse and the 
said William Rittenhouse in behalf of themselves and 
others that undertook to build a Paper Mill upon the Land 
hereafter mentioned of the other part, That the said Samuel 
Carpenter should Demise unto the said Robert Turner, 
William Bradford, Thomas Tresse, William Rittenhouse 
and the rest of the Company or Persons concerned as afore- 
said, all that Tract of Land whereon the said Paper Mill 
was to be erected, Containing Twenty acres, To hold them 
to their Executors and Assigns for the Term of Nine hun- 
dred and ninety Years, Paying unto the said Samuel Car- 
penter his Heirs or Assigns the Rent of ffive Shillings Ster- 
ling on the Twenty ninth day of September yearly during 
the sd Term. And Whereas the said Paper Mill was 
afterwards built but no Lease actually signed or executed 
according to the said Agreement; And Whereas Ffrancis 
Rawle Administrator of the Estate of the said Robert 
Turner, As also the said William Bradford, Thomas Tresse 
and the rest of the Persons concerned in the said Paper 
Mill, Assigned all their right and Interest therein to the said 
William Rittenhouse, Now this Indenture Witnesseth that 
the said Samuel Carpenter As well for the Consideration of 
the Rent and Covenants hereinafter mentioned and reserved 
As also for divers other good causes and considerations him 
moving, hath demised, Granted, Lett and to ffarm letten 
And by these presents Doth Demise, Grant, Lett and to 
ffarm lett unto the said William Rittenhouse All that Paper- 
Mill scituate in the said County of Philadelphia, And all 
that Tract of Land whereon the same stands, Beginning at 
a Spruce Tree near Wessehickon Creek. Then North East 
One hundred and Ten perches by Thomas Jaques Land toa 
Corner post; Then North West by German-Town Land 
Thirty five perches to a Corner post; Then South West by 
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Thomas Master’s Land Ninety four perches to a post by the 
said Wessehickon Creek; Then down the severall Courses 
of the same Creek to the place of beginning, Layd out for 
Twenty Acres being part of One hundred acres sold and 
Conveyed by William Harwood to the said Samuel Carpen- 
ter and his Heirs and Assigns forever by a Deed of ffeoffment 
duly executed under the Hand and Seal of the said William 
Harwood dated the Seventh day of the ffourth Month 1693 
Acknowledged in Court at Philadelphia the Sixth day of 
December 1693.” 

The lease was for the term of nine hundred and seventy- 
five years from the 29th of September 1705, and the rent 
reserved was five shillings sterling per annum. 

It thus appears that there was at first a company regu- 
larly organized to establish the paper-mill, composed of 
some of the most wealthy and influential men of Philadel- 
phia. Samuel Carpenter and Robert Turner were exten- 
sive landholders, and were the advisers and coadjutors of 
William Penn; Thomas Tresse was a rich ironmonger; 
and William Bradford was the famous printer who estab- 
lished the first printing-press in the middle colonies of 
America. This was in the year 1685, only three years after 
our ancestors had landed in the wilderness, and, as I am 
inclined to believe, the year of his arrival in Pennsylvania. 
The chief and most important member of the company was 
William Rittenhouse. 

What led to a dissolution of the company, or when it 
occurred, does not appear, but it is evident that for some 
time prior to 1705 William Rittenhouse had become the sole 
proprietor of the establishment. As he was the practical 
man, it is quite probable that during the existence of the 
company the mill was under his entire control, and was 
managed by him and his son Claus, who subsequently be- 
came a partner with his father and Bradford, and in the 
end acquired the sole ownership of the mill. The papers I 
have examined seem to indicate that towards the last of the 
partnership it consisted of Robert Turner, Thomas Tresse, 
William Bradford, and William Rittenhouse, each owning 
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a fourth part, and that finally Claus Rittenhouse purchased 
the shares of Turner, Tresse, and Bradford. I am inclined 
to believe that he secured Turner’s share in 1697, Tresse’s 
about the year 1701 or 1702, and Bradford’s in 1704. 

As all are aware, Bradford offended the ruling powers,— 
first, for printing the charter, as was alleged, without leave, 
and then for printing a pamphlet of George Keith, a 
seceding Scotch Quaker. At this distance of time we can- 
not but applaud his independent spirit and his noble de- 
fence when arraigned in court. In 1693 he left Philadelphia 
and went to New York City, where he established the first 
press in that province.’ But he still retained his interest in 
the paper-mill, and depended upon it for his supply of 
printing-paper. However, his distant abode induced him 
in 1697 to rent his share of the mill to the Rittenhouses,— 
father and son. The original lease is still preserved, and I 
shall give it verbatim as an interesting relic, written by 
Bradford himself on paper made at this mill, and having 
the water-mark W R, the initials of the maker’s name. It 
is in the following words: 


“Know all men by these presents, That it is Covenanted & agreed as 
followeth by and between W™ Rittenhouse and Clause Rittenhouse of 
German Town Paper-makers on y* one part and William Bradford of y° 
Citty of New York, Printer on y® other part, Witnesseth, That y* said 
W” Bradford having one fourth part of y*said paper-mill near German 
Town, he y* said W™ Bradford doth demise and to farm letten all yt his 
one fourth part of y* s* Paper-Mill and Land with all y* appurtenances 
thereunto belonging for and during the full Term of Ten years from y* 
first day of September in y* year of our Lord 1697, with all y* profits 
arising thereupon, For and in consideration whereof, it is Covenanted 
and agreed by [and] between the said Parties, That they the sd. W™ and 
Clause Rittenhouse shall pay and deliver to sd. William Bradford his 
Executors or assigns or their order in Philadelphia y* full quantity of 
Seven Ream of printing paper, Two Ream of good writing paper and 
two Ream of blue paper, yearly and every year during y* sd. Term of 
Ten years. It is further Covenanted by and between sd. parties, That 
y* sd. W™ and Clause Rittenhouse, their Executors or Assigns shall keep 


1 On April 10, 1693, he established his press in New York; and in 
1725 he established the first newspaper in New York. 
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up and maintain the ad, Mill in good Repair at their own proper Costs 
and Chargos, during the ad, Term of ‘Ten years as also leave y® sd. Mill 
and Appurtenances in good Tonantable Repair, Also it is further 
Covenanted That during y® ad. Ton years y* ad, William and Clause 
Rittenhouse shall lett y* said W" Bradford hia Executors or Assigns 
have y® refusal of all y® printing paper that they make and he shall take 
y* samo at Ton shillings pr. Ream, As alao y® ad, Bradford shall have y® 
rofusal of five Ream of writing paper and Thirty Ream of brown paper 
yearly and every yoar during y* ad. Torm of Ten years, y*® writing paper 
to be at 20° and y* brown paper at 6" pr. Ream, to be delivered likewise 
to y* order of W" Bradford or his Executors or Assigns at Philadelphia. 
And if they sell ad, paper to others at a less price than above specified, 
the s* William Bradford shall have what he takes abated to the same 
price. In and to y® performance of these articles of agreement and 
every clause therein contained, they the said Clause and W" Ritten- 
house and W™ Bradford do bind and oblige themselves each to the other 
in the sum of Fifty pounds Current Money of y® Province of Pennsil- 
vania, In witness whereof the ad. parties have to these presents their 
hands and seals interchangeably set this 24" day of September in the 
year of our Lord 1697, 

“Sealed and Delivered in y® 

presence of us 
Jacob Cofing 


“WILL. BRAproRD  [SEAL.] 
hia 


“ JEREMIAH X Osnourn,” 
mark 


It thus appears that Bradford was to receive for his share 
of the mill paper of the value of six pounds two shillings, 
equal to sixteen dollars and twenty-three cents of our 
present currency, and that he had the monopoly of the 
entire printing-paper that was made in America from Sep- 
tember 1, 1697, until September 1, 1707. What the quan- 
tity was does not appear, nor is it possible to state with any 
degree of accuracy the capacity of the mill. All paper 
was then manufactured by hand, each sheet being made 
separately, At that early day and long afterwards the 
rags were pounded into pulp in stone or iron mortars by 
the aid of trip-hammers, and several days were required to 
produce a sample of dry finished paper. Formerly—before 
the introduction of machinery—a day’s work for three men 
was four and a half reams of newspaper of the size of 
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twenty by thirty inches; so that there might have been 
made annually at the Rittenhouse Mill from twelve hundred 
to fifteen hundred reams of paper of all kinds, but this is 
mere conjecture, Small as was ite capacity, it was all-im- 
portant to the community at large, for the home supply of 
Pennsylvania was dependent upon it; and, as we have just 
seen, the great commercial metropolis of America was once 
supplied with its printing-paper from this small mill. 

There, in that secluded spot, far away from the abodes 
of any, except the mystic Hermits of the Ridge, who lived on 
the banks of the Wissahickon, and with no access to Phila- 
delphia, except by Germantown, Rittenhouse and his son 
devoted theniselves with untiring industry to their useful 
and honorable art. Like their staid and thrifty ancestors, 
they acquired a wide reputation for the production of the 
family staple,—good paper,—and to this they usually affixed 
a water-mark. I may here observe that the early paper- 
makers used a variety of devices or marks to distinguish 
their papers. The water-mark is produced by wires bent 
to the shape of the letters or device required, and sewed to 
the surface of the mould, its effect being to make the paper 
thinner in those places, 

Many kinds of paper received their names from these 
marks, and although the devices are disused, the paper stil] 
retains the name,—e.g., the name foolscap paper was derived 
from the device of a head with a fool’s cap and bells ; while 
post paper was so called from having the mark of a horn, 
which the post-boy usually carried and blew to announce his 
arrival. Neither has any such mark now. The first water- 
mark adopted by the Rittenhouses was the word Company, 
designating the original partnership, to which I have alluded. 
The next mark used was the letters WR—the initials of the 
founder—on one-half of the sheet, and on the other half 
a clover-leaf in a shield surmounted by a kind of crown, 
while beneath was the word Pensilvania. I have given 
traced specimens of these water-marks of the original size 
on the paper itself in the front of this sketch. The clover- 
grass, or Klee- Blatt, used by Rittenhouse as part of this de- 
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vice was, according to Francis Daniel Pastorius, the com- 
mon town mark or seal of Germantown, near which the 
mill was situated. 

The next mark used was K. R., the initials of his son 
Claus, which in Dutch was often spelled Klaas. I have 
seen it both on writing-and printing-paper. The only other 
Rittenhouse mark that I have seen was I. R., which meant 
Jacob Rittenhouse, a great-grandson of the founder. 

The Rittenhouses continued in active business at their 
mill until the year 1700 or 1701, when a great misfortune 
overtook the honest proprietors. The little stream on 
which they relied for their water-power proved in one of 
those years fatal to their establishment, for a freshet oc- 
curred and swept away the mill and its entire contents. 
But, nothing daunted, and like stout-hearted men as they 
were, we find that soon after they resolved to repair their 
loss and begin anew. This sad event happened during the 
last visit of William Penn to America, and the facts are 
related by Mr. Barton, as follows :' 

“There is now before the writer of these Memoirs a 
paper in the handwriting of the celebrated William Penn 
and subscribed with his name, certifying that ‘ William Rit- 
tinghousen and Claus his son,’ then ‘part owners of the 
Paper-Mill near Germantown,’ had recently sustained a very 
great loss by a violent and sudden flood, which carried away 
the said mill, with a considerable quantity of paper, mate- 
rials and tools, with other things therein, whereby they 
were reduced to great distress ; and, therefore recommend- 
ing to such persons as should be disposed to lend them aid, 
to give the sufferers, ‘relief and encouragement, in their 
needful and commendable employment,’ as they were ‘ de- 
sirous to set up the paper-mill again.’ . .. In Mr. Penn’s 
certificate, William Rittenhousen is called an old man, and 
is stated to have then been ‘ decrepit.’ ” 

This recommendation of Penn is without date, and the 
original certificate has disappeared. As a friend of honest 


1 Barton’s ‘‘ Memoirs of David Rittenhouse,” pp. 83, 84. 
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industry and the promoter of every trade which could ad- 
vance the material prosperity of his Commonwealth, he was 
naturally desirous to see this establishment in particular 
rebuilt, and there were kind friends who nobly responded 
to his call. Having chosen another site a short distance 
below the first mill, a new structure was erected in the 
year 1702, much more substantial than the first. 

Although Bradford still retained his share of the mill, it 
does not appear that he contributed towards its reconstruc- 
tion. Very naturally, the Rittenhouses now wished to se- 
cure the entire ownership, and having bought the share of 
Tresse, they opened a correspondence with Bradford on 
the subject of his share of the mill. At first Bradford 
agreed to do as others did, in the settlement of his claim 
against the Rittenhouses, and upon this understanding they 
proceeded to rebuild the mill; but afterwards he made a 
different proposal. What it was I cannot conjecture, unless 
it was a renewal of his paper monopoly. Whatever it was, 
the Rittenhouses declined to accede to it. The following 
letter from Claus Rittenhouse to William Bradford best 


explains the transaction, and forms an interesting feature in 
the history of the mill. 


“ PHILADELPHIA the 12% 5t Me 1703. 
“ Lo. FFRIEND 


“W™ BRADFORD— 

“T have yours directed to Samuel Carpenter dated the 22* Aprill last 
which my father & I have Read, & considered yr. severall proposalls, 
which being different from ye first Lett‘, wherein you condescended to 
doo as others did, and thereupon gave us Encouragement to proceed in 
Rebuilding the Paper Mill. Wee therefore hope & earnestly intreat yr. 
ffav’ to take yr share of the materialls saved and the arrears of Rent due 
and thereupon discharge us as Thomas Tresse hath done and hath given 
us a full discharge and Release of all Right and Claim to the s* Paper 
Mill, wee being to pay the arrears of Chiefe Rent, upon which wee gave 
him our bond to pay him what wee owe him. Part of what wee owe 
thee is already paid in paper & the rest shall be pd. to yr. content. And 
as for furnishing you with paper from time to time, as wee reckon our- 
selves obliged in duty for yr. kindnesses, so wee intend to serve yr. occa- 
sions to our ability, but considering this Country may want paper and 
severall here have been so kind as to assist us in ye Rebuilding the 
paper mill, wee dare not engage ourselves by any Contract or bond to 
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any particulars, least it may not be in our power to comply without dis- 
apointing or disobliging the rest of our ffriends ; Soo yt wee desire you 
only to depend upon us for serving you with paper the best wee can— 
which wee shall do to the utmost, and yr. favorable answer to our Re- 
quest; for you are partly sensible of our Condicion yt wee are not able 
to comply with those proposalls in yr. Lettr. to Sam. Carpenter. I also 
rec* yrs. of 18" June wherein you desire some paste board, such as I 
used to make for you, viz, the two thicker sorts which may be ready 
to be delivered to Nich* Pearse in about two weeks, viz 40 or 50th. In- 
closed is an account of what wee have saved and used belonging to the 
former mill, being £15.2.4, Yr part is 3.15.74 to which adding the Rent 
due being About or near } of year at £6. pr. year is 4.10. make the whole 
£8.5.7d. 

“IT conclude with Kind Respects & subscribe In behalf of my ffather 
and myself— 

“Yr, ffriend 
“CLaus R¥TTINGHOUSEN.” 


Appended to the letter is “ An Account of the materialls 
of the old Paper Mill which were used in the new Mill,” 
viz. : 


The plates for the house 160 feet, 6 by 8 inches at 3‘ pr. foot . £ 2. 0.0. 
147 foot of Scantling 3 < 4 inches at 14 pr. foot F ‘ ‘ 12.8. 


86 foot 5 x 7 inches at 2‘ pr. foot . . ‘ J ‘ ‘ 6. 
80 foot 8X 4 inches at 1‘ pr. foot =. , 5 . ‘ ‘ 6.8. 
205 foot of boards at . ‘ ‘ d ° “ " 16.5. 
205 foot of Scantling 3 x 4 at 18 pr. foot ‘ ‘ : . ‘. 17. 

1 Axle tree or Shaft for the Wheel . ‘ F ‘ . - 1. 0.0. 
Some water troughs . ° * . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 10. 
The Presse . . ‘ . . ‘ . - 65. 0.0, 
252 tbs of Iron at 64 pe. tb. ‘ . ; , , . - 6.6. 

£17.14.4, 


The charge of taking up the Presse & getting it home 2. 
& for taking up & ee to the Mill, the other 
things . . . . AZ 
2.12. 


The sum total of what was saved from the wreck 
amounted in our money to forty dollars and twenty-one 
cents. 
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It was not until June 30, 1704, that Bradford was in- 
duced to part with his share of the mill. Two years after- 
wards William Rittenhouse secured the land on a lease for 
nine hundred and seventy-five years, and subsequently his 
son Claus became the owner of the fee. From that time 
until this day the paper-mill property has been in possession 
of persons bearing the name of Rittenhouse, but the mill 
itself, having been renewed at least four times, has been 
converted into a cotton factory. 

The elder Rittenhouse, the founder, having lived to see 
his mill in a flourishing condition, gave his share in it to 
his son Claus shortly before his own death. He died in the 
year 1708, aged about sixty-four years, and it is probable 
that he was buried in the burial-ground of the Mennonists 
in Germantown, of which church he and his son Claus 
were not only members, but ministers. 

Mr. Rittenhouse had but three children who survived 
him or who left issue,—viz., Nicholas, who married Wil- 
helmina Dewees, a sister of William Dewees, of German- 
town ; Elizabeth, who married Heivert Papen; and Garrett, 
who resided at Cresheim. 

After the death of his father the mill was carried on by 
Claus, who supplied not only Bradford in New York, but 
the home market at Germantown and Philadelphia. The 
following letters from Bradford are all that I have been 
able to discover. 


“ New York Aug. 16, 1709, 

““Frrp, CLAUSE RITTENHOUSE 
“Yours of y* 6" Instant I recd w™ yr. account by w™ you give me 
Cred‘ for 12 4* 4° as rec’ of Nicholas Pearse. If you have rec‘ no 
more of him, there is 17* 3} due to you, w™ I have ordered N. Pearse 
to pay you and take your Receipt in full of that amo'. I have also 
desired him to pay you what money he can, in part of this printing 
paper w™ you now send, and when I know what he has or can pay you, 
I shall take care to send you y® remainder at or before y* Time of the 
Quaker Yearly Meeting. I desire you to send me 2 or 3 Ream brown 
paper and some thick paste board, which is all at present from 
“ Your ffriend 
“ WILL BRADFORD.” 





ower carte = 
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“FFRD CLAUSE RITTENHOUSE 

“T have rect 16 Ream of printing paper from you; and a Letter at 
y® same time. Since that I have rect Ten Ream more. Let me know 
what you have recd. from Nich’ Pearse, and I will order you y* balance. 
If you have more of y* same sort of paper, pray let me have it. 

“These are also to acquaint you that I shall want some of y® large 
writing paper; pray let [me] know how much you can make. I shall 
want six or seven Ream. If you want fine Rags, let me know it & I 
shall send some by Land; for I must have 6 or 7 Ream of such paper 
as you made before for me. Pray let me hear from you by y* next Post, 
which will oblige 

“ Your ffriend 
“ WILL BRADFORD. 


“New YorK 7* 11, 1709.” 

The supply of paper from the Rittenhouses, it seems, 
was regularly forwarded to Bradford both by land and 
water, and he in turn sent back fine rags in part payment. 
The experiment of making paper—both writing, printing, 
brown, and blue paper—as well as pasteboard was a com- 
plete success. The business was no doubt remunerative, 
and in the course of a few years the second paper-mill in 
the American Colonies was erected by another early settler 
of Germantown named William De Wees, a brother-in-law 
of Nicholas Rittenhouse. This second mill was built in 
the year 1710 on the west side of Wissahickon Creek, in 
that part of Germantown known in early times as Cre- 
feld, near the line of the present Montgomery County, then 
called “ The Manor of Springfield.” The probability is that 
De Wees had learned the art of paper-making from the 
Rittenhouses, In 1713 this mill and a tract of one hundred 
acres of land were conveyed by De Wees to Claus Ritten- 
house and three others, and the recitals in the deed show 
that the mill was then in full operation. How long he and 
his associates owned this establishment I do not know, but 
on a map made in 1746 “Hy. Dewees’ Paper Mill’’ is 
marked as being at this same place. It is probable that 
Henry was a son of William De Wees, and that he pur- 
chased the mill for himself. This is all that the limits of 
my essay will allow me to say concerning the second paper- 
mill in America. 
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The year 1719 formed a new era in the history of paper- 
making in America, and in that of our city and State. 
Until that time the people had no means of acquiring 
knowledge or general information, except the few books 
which were issued in Philadelphia or New York or which 
the more wealthy could import, but on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1719, Andrew Bradford, a son of William Bradford, 
established in Philadelphia The American Weekly Mercury, 
the first newspaper ever printed in the British Middle 
Colonies." 

The first newspaper in the Colonies was the Boston News 
Letter, printed in 1705 by Bartholomew Green; the second 
was the Boston Gazette, by James Franklin, December 21, 
1719; and the third was Bradford’s Mercury, which was 
issued the next day. 

The paper used by Bradford for his Mercury was made 
at the Rittenhouse mill. Of this there can be no doubt, 
for it has upon it the well-known water-mark K. R., the 
initials of the maker’s name. 

It is not a little remarkable that after the lapse of one 
hundred and forty-four years a lineal descendant of that 
same paper-maker is still engaged, in that part of Rox- 
borough called Manayunk, in the same honorable occupa- 
tion that his ancestor pursued; and further, that, like that 
ancestor, he too supplies all the paper upon which one of 
our daily journals is printed. I refer to Mr. Martin Nixon, 
of the Flat Rock Paper-Mills, as the paper-maker, and to 
the Public Ledger as the journal. As is generally known, 
the Ledger is, and has been since May, 1854, printed upon 
paper made from straw, and I believe it was the first journal 
in this country to try that experiment. 

Mr. Nixon has communicated some valuable facts on the 
subject of straw paper which I shall embody in this essay. 
The manufacture of printing-paper from straw was begun 
by him and his brothers in 1854, and in 1857 and 1858 ex- 
tensive improvements upon the French method were intro- 


? Bishop’s “ History of American Manufactures,” Vol. I. p. 171. 
VoL, xx.—23 
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duced by him under the patronage of William M. Swain, 
Esq., of the Public Ledger. By the old process straw was 
operated upon in open boilers or tanks, and hence no greater 
heat than 212° F. could be obtained. In 1858 he invented 
spherical boilers, one of which could hold five tons of straw 
at a charge. This was patented November 22, 1859, and 
by its means he was able to produce a heat equal to from 
330° to 340° F., and representing a pressure of from one 
hundred pounds to one hundred and fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. The usual quantity of straw pulp is eighty 
per cent. and of rag pulp twenty per cent., but at times the 
paper has been made from pure straw pulp. With the 
works in full operation he can make from 2,600,000 pounds 
to 2,700,000 pounds of paper per annum, which, of Ledger 
size, would be about 93,000 reams, and at present market 
rates would be worth about $450,000. 

In making this quantity of paper the works consume 
about 600 tons of rags, 3000 tons of straw, 500 tons of 
soda ash, 400 tons of bleaching powders, 10,000 bushels 
of lime, and 2000 tons of coal. 

As may readily be seen, there is quite a contrast between 
the ancestor and his descendant, both as to the process 
employed in the manufacture and the quantity of paper 
produced ! 

In the month of May, 1734, Claus Rittenhouse, the second 
paper-maker in America, died at the age of sixty-eight 
years. He was born in Holland, June 15, 1666, was a 
member of the Mennonist meeting at Germantown, and 
officiated as a minister in that society. He was the grand- 
father of David Rittenhouse, the American astronomer, 
who was born April 8, 1732, in a house still standing, near 
the site of the old paper-mill; David’s father, Matthias 
Rittenhouse, being the youngest son of Nicholas. He left 
the paper-mill to his oldest son, William, who carried on 
the business for many years. When he died the mill 
property fell to his son Jacob Rittenhouse, also a paper- 
maker. Jacob died in 1811, and left the mill to his 
nephews Enoch and Samuel Rittenhouse; and Enoch, who 
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became sole owner, and died in the year 1855, devised it to 
his cousin Peter Rittenhouse, the present owner. 

And now my sketch of this pioneer paper-mill of America 
and of its worthy founders, imperfect as I know it to be, is 
done. Its merit, if it possess any, is its strict adherence 
to historical accuracy, and the use in its preparation of 
entirely original documents. 

A particular feature in the sketch, and in keeping with 
the subject, is the fact that the paper on which it is written 
was made at the first paper-mill in America, by the first 
paper-maker and his son, prior to the year 1699. 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 203.) 


1792. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 2. 


At Philadelphia: Receives and answers an address from 
the “ Right Worshipful Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania.” 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 24.—On Tuesday evening 
the 21st. inst. the city dancing assembly,’ gave a ball in 
honor of the birth day of the President of the United 
States. They were honored on this occasion with the 
company of the President and Mrs. Washington, the Vice- 


President, the foreign Ministers, Mr. Speaker [Jonathan 
Trumbull] and most of the members of the two houses of 
Congress, the governor of the state [Thomas Mifflin], and 
of the Western Territory [Arthur St. Clair], together with 
many of the most respectable officers of the United States 
and of this state; and to crown the whole with one of the 
most brilliant displays of beauty ever exhibited in this 
city.” —Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia: “ February 23.—Yesterday both Houses 
of Congress walked in Procession to wait on the President 
of the United States to congratulate him on the anniversary 





1 This social organization, which dates back to 1748, is still in existence, 
its members meeting twice during the winter for the enjoyment of dancing. 
In the early days the balls were given every Thursday evening from Janu- 
ary to May, beginning at six and ending at twelve o’clock. Now they 
begin at twelve. 
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of his Birth Day. . . . The officers of the militia of the 
City, Liberties and Districts of Philadelphia paid their re- 
spects in a body and there was also a military parade, with 
firing of guns and ringing of bells.’—Dunlap’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


“ February 25.—The entertainment given last Wednesday evening [Feb- 
ruary 22], by the New City Dancing Assembly,' in honor of the President’s 
birth day, was remarkable, we hear, for a brilliant display of beauty, taste 
and elegance. The President and a number of officers of the government 
attended.’’—Idem. 

“ February 25.—On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, the 21st and 22d 
instants, the two Dancing assemblies gave each, successively, a Ball, in 
honor of this anniversary—at both of which were present, the President of 
the United States, his Lady and Family—the Vice-President of the United 
States—the Heads of Departments—the Foreign Ministers—the Speaker, 
and most of the Members of the two Houses of Congress—the Governor of 
the State—the Governor of the Western Territory—and many other re- 
spectable Officers of the United States, and of this Commonwealth—and to 
crown all, there was as brilliant a display of Beauty as was ever exhibited 
in this city. Elegant entertainments succeeded, when a variety of senti- 
mental and patriotic Toasts were given.’’—Gazette of the United States. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 23. 

At Philadelphia: “ March 26.—Friday last [March 23] 
the Indian Warriors lately arrived in this city [March 15], 
had an audience of the President of the United States.”— 
Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


The Indian warriors received by the President consisted of fifty chiefs 
from the Northern tribes of the Six Nations,? among whom was the cele- 
brated orator Sa-go-ya-wat-ha (He keeps them awake), better known as 
Red Jacket. In his address to them the President said, ‘‘ You have been 
invited to this place by Colonel Pickering, at my special request, in order 
to remove all causes of discontent; to devise and adopt plans to promote 
your welfare, and firmly to cement the peace between the United States 
and you, so that in future we shall consider ourselves brethren indeed. I 
assure you that I am desirous that a firm peace should exist not only be- 
tween the United States and the Five Nations, but also between the United 
States and all the Nations of this land—and that this peace should be 
founded upon the principles of justice and humanity, as upon an immovable 





1 A distinct and separate association from the one of a similar character 
referred to under date of February 21, and probably of short duration. 
? The Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. 
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rock, that you may partake of all the comforts of this earth, which can be 
derived from civilized life, enriched by the possession of industry, virtue 
and knowledge.”’ 

It was during this visit to Philadelphia that the President presented to 
Red Jacket a large silver medal, on the principal side of which was engraved 
a design representing Washington in uniform and standing, having just 
given the calumet of peace to an Indian chief, who is smoking it. The 
reverse bore the United States shield on the breast of the American eagle 
displayed, and over his head a glory breaking through a cloud and sur- 
rounding thirteen stars. This silver memento, known as the “‘ Red Jacket 
Medal,’’ which is still in existence, is interesting as being the first presenta- 
tion of the kind on the part of the Federal government that we are 
aware of. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2. 

At Philadelphia: Under this date, Edward Thornton, 
secretary to Mr. George Hammond, the British Minister, 
in writing to Sir James Bland Burges, drew the following 
character of Washington. 


“« Philadelphia, April 2, 1792.—I promised you in a former letter a de- 
scription of the President of the United States, General Washington. Con- 
scious as I am of the difficulty and danger of describing again what has 
been so often described before, I will yet attempt to convey to you my idea 
of him. His person is tall and sufficiently graceful ; his face well-formed, 
his complexion rather pale, with a mild philosophic gravity in the expres- 
sion of it. In his air and manner he displays much natural dignity ; in his 
‘address he is cold, reserved, and even phlegmatic, though without the least 
appearance of haughtiness or ill-nature; it is the effect, I imagine, of con- 
stitutional diffidence. That caution and circumspection which form so 
striking and well-known a feature in his military, and indeed in his politi- 
cal character, is very strongly marked in his countenance, for his eyes retire 
inward (do you understand me?) and have nothing of fire of animation or 
openness in their expression. If this circumspection is accompanied by 
discernment and penetration, as I am informed it is, and as I should be in- 
clined to believe from the judicious choice he has generally made of persons 
to fill public stations, he possesses the two great requisites of a statesman, 
the faculty of concealing his own sentiments and of discovering those of 





1¢¢On the death of this great chief of the Six Nations of the State of 
New York, in 1830, the medal passed into the hands of his nephew the 
Seneca chief So-Sa-Wa (corpulent man), James Johnson. It now belongs 
to James Johnson’s grand-nephew, Do-ne-ho-gé-wa (open door), General 
Ely 8. Parker, who served during the civil war on the staff of General U. 
S. Grant.’”—J. F. Lousat, Medallic History of the United States, New 
York, 1878. 
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other men. A certain degree of indecision, however, a want of vigour and 
energy, may be observed in some of his actions, and are indeed the obvious 
result of too refined caution. He is a man of great but secret ambition, 
and has sometimes, I think, condescended to use little arts, and those, too, 
very shallow ones, to secure the object of that ambition. He is, I am told, 
indefatigable in business, and extremely clear and systematic in the ar- 
rangement of it; his time is regularly divided into certain portions, and 
the business allotted to any one portion rigidly attended to. Of his private 
character I can say little positive. I have never heard of any truly noble, 
generous, or disinterested action of his; he has very few who are on terms 
of intimate and unreserved friendship; and what is worse he is less be- 
loved in his own State (Virginia) than in any part of the United States. 
After all, he is a great man, circumstances have made him so; but I cannot 
help thinking that the misconduct of our commanders has given him a 
principal part of that greatness.” ! 


SATURDAY, MAY 65. 

At Philadelphia: “I am much pleased to hear, that the 
picture by Colonel Trumbull gives so much satisfaction. 
The merit of this artist cannot fail to give much pleasure 
to those of his countrymen, who possess a taste for the fine 
arts; and I know of no part of the United States, where it 
would be put to a stronger test than in South Carolina,”— 


Washington to William Moultrie. 


‘“‘The picture by Colonel Trumbull,” referred to in the above quoted 
letter, was a full-length portrait of Washington in military costume, stand- 
ing by a horse, painted from life at Philadelphia, in 1792, for the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina. The picture is still owned by the city. The 
resolution of the City Council requesting the President to sit to Colonel 
Trumbull was passed May 7, 1791, at the time he was in Charleston, during 
his southern tour. The resolution is as follows: ‘‘ Resolved unanimously, 
that his Honor the Intendant in behalf of the City Council and their con- 
stituents, be desired to request of George Washington, Esquire, President 
of the United States, that he will be pleased, when it is convenient to him, 
to permit his portrait to be taken by Colonel Trumbull, in order that it 
may be placed in the City Hall, as the most Jasting testimony of their at- 
tachment to his person, to commemorate his arrival in the Metropolis of 
this State, and to hand down to posterity the resemblance of the man to 
whom they are indebted for the blessings of Peace, Liberty and Indepen- 
dence.”’ 





1 Selections from the ‘ Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland 
Burges, Bart., sometime Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,’’ 
edited by James Hutton. London, 1885. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 10. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ May 11.—The Presipent of the 
Unitep Starss, yesterday left this city, on a journey to the 
Southward.”— The Aurora. 


SATURDAY, MAY 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “My family now Howell! is ad- 
mitted into it, will be more than full, and in truth than is 
convenient for the House [in Philadelphia], as Mr. [Bar- 
tholomew] Dandridge? (a nephew of Mrs. Washington) is 
already one of it, and but one room for him, Howell and 
another person to sleep in, all the others being appropriated 
to public or private uses.” — Washington to Charles Carter. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 1. 

At Philadelphia: “‘ June 1.—The President of the United 
States has arrived in this city from the Southward.”—Dun- 
lap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


“Since his [the President’s] return from Virginia, prior to which jour- 
ney he had desired me to forward a packet for Sir Isaac Heard * which I 
addressed to you, or to Mr. Boyd for you, by the ship George Barclay, since 
that time I have been honoured by an invitation to dine with him. Except 
in the honour, believe me there is nothing pleasant in the circumstance, for 
it is of all others the most dull and unentertaining. The President’s reserve, 
the effect partly I think of pride, partly of constitutional diffidence, throws 
a restraint on the whole party. The conversation was in consequence un- 
commonly phlegmatic and trivial, though as the party contracted into a 
smaller circle, the Secretary of State's strictures on monarchs began to throw 
a certain portion of animation into it. This gentleman (Thomas Jefferson) 
is, or affects to be, a most rigid republican; a warm admirer of Thomas 
Paine, and a vigorous stickler for revolutions and for the downfall of all 
aristocracy. The death of the King of Sweden [Gustavus III.] made it 
extremely probable, he said, that there would be a revolution in that coun- 
try during the minority of his successor. 





1 Howell Lewis, son of Washington’s sister Betty. 

*Son of Judge Dandridge, General Court of Virginia. He died in 1802, 
while consul at St. Domingo. 

5 This packet, under date of May 2, 1792, contained particulars respecting 
the Washington family in Virginia, for which Sir Isaac Heard, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, had written to the President. This history of the 
American branch will be found in Sparks, Vol. I. p. 547. 
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‘The most dignified character in this country (Washington) has a good 
deal of (I cannot call it republicanism, for he affects state, he loves to be 
treated with great respect, and (by the by) is not a little flattered, I con- 
ceive, by the particular attention of Mr. Hammond not to visit him but in 
full dress, but of) a certain dislike to monarchy. If Kings were Presi- 
dents, or if the President were a King, I believe that aversion would cease. 
At present he cannot but conceive himself much inferior in dignity and 
importance to any of them. When he travels, it is in a very kingly style ; 
for on his last journey he foundered five horses, and I am informed that his 
secretaries are not admitted into his carriage, but stand with their horses’ 
bridles in their hands till he is seated, and then mount and ride before his 
carriage.’’—Edward Thornton to Sir James Bland Burges, Bart., June 11, 
1792. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 65. 

At Philadelphia: ‘ June 5.—We have authority to inform 
the Public, that the PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES 
intends to honor the Theatre with his Presence this Even- 
ing.” '—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* June 8.—We hear, that on Tuesday last [June 5], the President of the 
United States and his Lady, attended by the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his Lady, honoured Mr. Pearce with a visit 
to his Cotton Manufactory [No. 13 Penn Street].—The President atten- 
tively viewed the Machinery &c. and saw the business performed in its 
different branches, which met with his warmest approbation.””—Jdem. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 

At Philadelphia: “In the course of last winter, I had 
some of the chiefs of the Cherokees in this city, and in the 
spring I obtained, with some difficulty indeed, a full repre- 
sentation of the Six Nations to come hither. I have sent 
all of them away well satisfied, and fully convinced of the 
justice and good dispositions of this government towards 
the Indian nations generally. . . . With difficulty still 
greater, I have brought the celebrated Joseph Brant 
[Thayendanegea] to this city, with a view to impress him 





1“ For the Benefit of Mons. Placide. BY AUTHORITY. By the Old 
American Company, at the Theatre in Southwark. This Evening, June 5, 
Will be presented a COMEDY, Called—The Beaux Stratagem. End of 
the Play, DANCING on the TIGHT ROPE, By Monsieur Piacipg and 
the LirrLe Devit.’’—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, June 5. 
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also with the equitable intentions of this government to- 
wards all the nations of his color. He only arrived last 
night,’ and I am to give him an audience at twelve this 
day.” — Washington to Gouverneur Morris. 


The policy of the first President toward the Indians was, if possible, to 
attach them to the interests of the United States, and at the same time to 
persuade them to exchange the savage state for one of civilization. To 
carry out this design it was thought that no better plan could be adopted 
than to impress upon them the habits of industry and the cultivation of 
their lands, In concluding an address (January 19, 1791) to Cornplanter, 
Halftown, and Great-Tree, three chiefs of the Seneca Nation, at that time 
on a visit to the seat of government, Washington said, ‘‘ You may, when 
you return from this city to your own country, mention to your nation my 
desire to promote their prosperity, by teaching them the use of domestic 
animals, and the manner that the white people plough and raise so much 
corn ; and if, upon consideration, it would be agreeable to the nation at 
large to learn these arts, I will find some means of teaching them at such 
places within their country as shall be agreed upon.” 


TUESDAY, JULY 8. . 

At Philadelphia: “ Your letter of the 20th ultimo was 
presented to me by Mr. Williams, who as a professional 
man may or may not be, for aught I know, a luminary of 
the first magnitude. But to be frank, and I hope you will 
not be displeased with me for being so, I am so heartily 
tired of the attendance, which, from one cause or another 
has been given to these people, that it is now more than 
two years since I have resolved to sit no more for any of 
them, and have adhered to it, except in instances where it 
has been requested by public bodies, or for a particular pur- 
pose (not of the painters), and could not without offence be 
refused.” — Washington to Henry Lee. 


Notwithstanding this refusal, Mr. Williams persevered in his purpose, 
and, acting upon the hint conveyed in the above quoted letter, offered to 
compliment the Alexandria Washington Lodge, No. 22, with a portrait of 
the President, provided the Lodge would apply to him for that purpose. 





1 June 21.—Arrived yesterday Evening in this City, Escorted by Colonel 
Thomas Proctor, and Major Stagg, Col. Joseph Brandt, the celebrated 
Chief of the Six Nations of the Northern Indians.’’—Dunlap’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 
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This offer was brought before the Lodge at a meeting held August 29, 1793, 
and, being received with favor, the application was ordered to be made. 

Being thus armed, Mr. Williams met with better success, and obtained a 
sitting from the President in September, 1794.1 This portrait, a half-length, 
is still in the possession of the Alexandria Lodge ; it represents Washington 
as a Mason, with the collar and jewel of a Past Master, and amounts so 
nearly to a caricature (judging from the print after it by O’ Neill) ? that it 
would seem the President, in refusing the original application, must have 
had some inkling as to the lack of artistic powers on the part of Mr. 
Williams. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 5.—Yesterday, being the anni- 
versary of the political birth-day of our country, was ush- 
ered in with every demonstration of joy due to the occasion, 
which gave freedom to a world—Congratulations, becoming 
freemen governed by equal laws, were expressed with a 
cordiality, which freemen only can feel—Bells and cannon 
but feebly proclaimed the sentiments of citizens, who, con- 
scious of the advantages which result from political and 
religious liberty, revere the return of that day, on which 
they emerged from the horrors of servitude to the blessings 
of INDEPENDENCE.” —Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘‘ Among the offerings to the altar of Freedom—we beheld with sincere 
satisfaction the homage paid by all orders of men to the Military Defender, 
and Civil Guardian of his country. Congratulations were offered to the 
President of the United States by the foreign Ministers—the officers of the 
militia, and many respectable citizens. The Society of the Cincinnati 
headed by their President [Thomas Mifflin] and Vice President [Thomas 
McKean] (the Governor and Chief Justice of the State) went in procession 
to pay their respects to the President of the United States.””—Idem. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 

Leaves Philadelphia: ‘ July 18.—This day se’nnight 
the President of the United States and his Lady, left this 
city, on a tour to Mount Vernon.”—Dunlap’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 





1On the back of the portrait is the following inscription: ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency George Washington Esquire President of the United States, aged 64 
—Williams Pinxit ad vivum in Philadelphia, September 18, 1794.’’ 

2 See Baker’s ‘‘ Engraved Portraits of Washington,” p. 104. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 29. 

At Mount Vernon: “ At present all my business public 
and private is on my own shoulders; the two young gen- 
tlemen [Howell Lewis and Bartholomew Dandridge], who 
came home with me, being on visits to their friends, and 
my nephew, the Major [George Augustine Washington], 
too much indisposed to afford me any aid.” — Washington to 
Alexander Hamilton. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 5. 

At Mount Vernon: “Since the date of my last despatch 
to you of the 1" instant, I have received your letters of the 
26" and 30 ultimo.”— Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 


From Alexander Hamilton's Letter.—‘‘ I received the most sincere pleas- 
ure at finding in our last conversation, that there was some relaxation in 
the disposition you had before discovered to decline a reélection. Since 
your departure, I have lost no opportunity of sounding the opinions of per- 
sons, whose opinions were worth knowing, on these two points; first, the 
effect of your declining upon the public affairs, and upon your own reputa- 
tion; secondly, the effect of your continuing, in reference to the declara- 
tions you have made of your disinclination to public life. And I can truly 
say, that I have not found the least difference of sentiment on either point. 
The impression is uniform, that your declining would be to be deplored as 
the greatest evil that could befall the country at the present juncture, and 
as critically hazardous to your own reputation ; that your continuance will 
be justified in the mind of every friend to his country by the evident neces- 
sity for it. . .. I trust, Sir, and I pray God, that you will determine to 
make a further sacrifice of your tranquility and happiness to the public 
good. I trust, that it need not continue above a year or two more. And I 
think, that it will be more eligible to retire from office before the expiration 
of the term of election, than to decline a reélection.’’— Philadelphia, July 30. 

Thomas Jefferson also, in writing to Washington on the same subject, 
under date of May 23, said, “ The confidence of the whole Union is cen- 
tred in you. Your being at the helm will be more than an answer to every 
argument which can be used to alarm and lead the people in any quarter 
into violence or secession. North and south will hang together, if they 
have you to hang on; and, if the first corrective of a numerous representa- 
tion should fail in its effect, your presence will give time for trying others 
not inconsistent with the union and peace of the States.” 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 26. 
At Mount Vernon: “ With respect, however, to the in- 
teresting subject treated in your letter of the 5th instant, I 
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can express but one sentiment at this time, and that is a 
wish, a devout one, that, whatever my ultimate determina- 
tion shall be, it may be for the best. The subject never 
recurs to my mind but with additional poignancy; and, 
from the declining state of the health of my nephew, to 
whom my concerns of a domestic and private nature are 
entrusted, it comes with aggravated force. But as the All- 
wise Disposer of events has hitherto watched over my 
steps, I trust, that, in the important one I may soon be 
called upon to take, he will mark the course so plainly, as 
that I cannot mistake the way.”— Washington to Edmund 
Randolph. 


From Edmund Randolph's Letter.—“‘ Permit me, then, in the fervor of a 
dutiful and affectionate attachment to you, to beseech you to penetrate the 
consequences of a dereliction of the reins. The constitution would never 
have been adopted, but from a knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, 
and an expectation that you would execute it. It is in a state of probation. 
The most inauspicious struggles are past, but the public deliberations need 
stability. You alone can give them stability. You suffered yourself to 
yield when the voice of your country summoned you to the administration, 
Should a civil war arise, you cannot stay at home. And how much easier 
will it be to disperse the factions, which are rushing to this catastrophe, 
than to subdue them after they shall appear in arms? It is the fixed 
opinion of the world, that you surrender nothing incomplete. ’’—Philadel- 
phia, August 5. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

At Mount Vernon: Issues a proclamation respecting the 
opposition to the excise laws imposing a tax on domestic 
distilled spirits.’ 


The excise law of the 3d of March, 1791, was extremely offensive to the 
people in many parts of the country, but especially to the inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania west of the Alleghany Mountains, whiskey at that time being 
their most important item of trade. Soon after the publication of the law 
public meetings were held in the counties of Fayette, Alleghany, West- 
moreland, and Washington, at which the law was denounced as inimical to 
the interests of the country, and at a meeting in Pittsburgh, August 21, 1792, 
resolutions were passed recommending that no intercourse or dealings should 
be held with any one who had accepted or might accept an office to carry 





1The proclamation was sent to Thomas Jefferson, at Monticello, for his 
signature, and then published at Philadelphia, September 27, 
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out the provisions of the act; and that all aid, support, or comfort should 
be withheld from them. In course of time this movement assumed an or- 
ganized form, which finally culminated in armed opposition and violence. 

The proclamation earnestly admonished and exhorted all persons to 
refrain and desist from combinations to obstruct the operation of the law, 
‘inasmuch as all lawful ways and means will be strictly put in execution 
for bringing to justice the infractors thereof and securing obedience 
thereto.” 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Georgetown, October 1.—I called at 
Gunstonhall, the proprietor [George Mason] just recovering 
from a dreadful attack of the colic. . . . I proceeded to 
Mount Vernon & had a full free & confidential conversation 
with the President. ... He declares himself quite unde- 
cided about retiring, desirous to do so, yet not decided if 
strong motives against it exist.”— Thomas Jefferson to James 


Madison. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Mount Vernon: “As Mrs. Washington and myself 
expect to set out to-morrow for Philadelphia, I have taken 
advantage of the good opportunity afforded by Mr. Robert 
Lewis of sending Harriot [Washington] to Fredericks- 
burg.” — Washington to Mrs. Betty Lewis. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13. 

At Philadelphia: “ October 15.—The President of the 
United States, his Lady, and Family, arrived here on Satur- 
day afternoon [October 13], from Mount Vernon.”—Dun- 
lap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


“In the year 1790, the Federal Government removed from New York to 
Philadelphia, for a ten years residence, and to give time to prepare the City 
of Washington for a permanent location. I came two years after, with my 
father’s family, to fix myself for life in Philadelphia. Living in the same 
town, I had frequent opportunities of seeing the President, and attending 
his reception days in the morning, and those of Mrs. Washington in the 
evening: a pleasure of which I availed myself for several years; and, at 
the opening of Congress, which the President did in person, I was always 
a spectator. On these occasions he went in state, drawn in a coach by 
four horses; and taking the Vice President’s chair in the Senate Chamber, 
where the House of Representatives was assembled, he read his Speech. His 
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successor, John Adams, followed this custom. But Jefferson, dispensing 
with personal attendance, sent his speech, in the form of a Message, to both 
houses; a mode which has been in use ever since; and is, no doubt an im- 
provement, because it has put an end to long and angry speeches in each 
house, when the answer to the President was under debate. A message re- 
quiring no answer, that cause of contention, often protracted for days, was 
happily laid aside. 

“* Washington’s stables in Minor Street,’ contained some of the finest 
horses in the Union, both for carriage and saddle. The sixteen stalls were 
generally filled. He inspected them every morning, and thus insured good 
grooming and care. Those stables were shown by me to all strangers under 
my guidance; being, as I always thought, one of the most attractive sights 
in the City. I have seen the President in his large white coach start from 
his door, with six of those splendid horses, driven by a coachman and two 
postillions, suitably dressed in livery. His rides for health and recreation 
were very often to Belmont, the country seat of Judge Richard Peters, who 
had been his friend and intimate acquaintance during the long war of the 
Revolution. The gardens at Belmont, on the right bank of the Schuylkill 
about five miles from town, are remarkable for their umbrageous and retired 
walks ; where the Fir-trees, Hemlocs and Pines, cast their deep shades, from 
trees of one hundred years growth. There it was the great man sought 
relaxation from the cares of Government. A tree must still stand in those 
grounds which he planted with his own hands; it was pointed out to me by 
one of the family. ... 

‘¢ Washington’s personal presence was majestic. Six feet high and finely 
proportioned ; no individual of his day was so remarkable for dignity and 
grace in deportment when in public. At the receptions, his manners were 
so engaging and affable, yet exercised with discrimination, that it pleased 
and contented every one. Sir Robert Liston, the British Minister, was so 
surprized, that he said to his friends: ‘I have read much about this great 
man; but no passage in his history prepared me to see such commanding 
dignity in person and behavior.’ Beloved Man! Can the bosom of an 
American suppress its pride when your story is told! Can it calm the 
glowing,—the tender affection, the heart-felt gratitude, which the recollec- 
tion of your services awakens? No, Never! Never!’’?—MS. of Samuel 
Breck. 





1 A small street extending from Fifth to Sixth Street, directly in the rear 
of the President’s house. 

2 From a “Sketch of General George Washington,’’ by Samuel Breck, of 
Philadelphia, forming part of the contents of a manuscript volume entitled 
‘‘ Sketches of Members of the American Philosophical Society personally 
known to the Writer.” The sketches, twenty in number, were written by 
Mr. Breck in the summer of 1862. Samuel Breck was born in Boston, J uly 
17, 1771, and died at Philadelphia, September 1, 1862. He was a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature for many years, and a member of Con- 
gress 1823-25. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Philadelphia: “* November 7.—Yesterday the President 
of the United States met both Houses of the National Legis- 
lature in the Senate Chamber and delivered his speech.” '— 
Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


Dr. Ashbel Green, chaplain of Congress from November 5, 1792, until 
the seat of government was removed from Philadelphia to Washington 
City, has left us in his ‘‘ Reminiscences’’ the following description of Wash- 
ington’s manner of delivering his speech at the opening of Congress: 

‘‘There was more of the indefinable quality called presence in President 
Washington than any other person I have ever known. In his general 
manners he was eminently courteous and kind; and yet to the last, I could 
never speak to him without feeling a degree of embarrassment such as I 
have never felt in the presence of any other individual, man or woman, with 
whom I was well acquainted. In his observance of appointments he was 
punctiliously exact. After I was chaplain, I believe I was present at all his 
speeches on the opening of a session of congress; for the custom of sending 
@ message to congress, which was introduced by Mr. Jefferson, was then 
unknown. Twelve o’clock at noon, was the usual hour agreed on for his 
opening speech, and in no instance did he fail in a punctual attendance at 
that hour; indeed, he commonly crossed the threshold of the door where 
the congress sat, exactly when the clock was striking the hour of twelve. 
The two houses always assembled to receive him in the senate chamber. 
When he entered, all the members of both houses rose from their seats, and 
stood up until he had taken his seat, which he did immediately after bowing 
to his audience. When he was seated, he looked around on the audience 
for a minute or two, and then took out his spectacles from a common red 
morocco case, and laid them on his knee, and then took from his side-pocket 
his written speech. After putting on his spectacles he rose and began his 
address, which he read closely. He read distinctly and audibly, but in no 
other respect was his reading excellent. Dr. Witherspoon had heard 
George the Third deliver one of his speeches to the British parliament, 
which he said was in the very best style of elocution. This could not be 
said of the speeches of Washington; his elocution had no glaring fault, 
and no high excellence.’’ : 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 
At Philadelphia: ‘* November 10.—Yesterday (Friday) the 


Members of the Senate waited on the President of the 
United States, at his own house, with an answer to his 





1 «« November 6, 1792.—About noon fifteen guns were fired at corner of 
Ninth and Market Streets because the President delivered his address to 
Congress, which met yesterday.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 
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speech to both Houses of Congress.”—Dunlap’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Philadelphia: “The mulberry trees may be planted 
about in clumps, as mentioned in my letter by last post to 
the gardener. They are not trimmed, because, as I am in- 
formed, these trees may be propagated by cuttings from 
them, and save me the trouble and expense of sending more 
from this place. With respect to the shrubs from Mr. 
Bartram’s botanical garden, directions at the foot of the list 
are given so fully, as to render it unnecessary to add aught 
concerning them in this letter; but the grapes the gardener 
must take particular care of, as they are of a very fine 
kind.”— Washington to Anthony Whiting. 


While Washington was absent from home, discharging the duties of 
President of the United States, it was his custom to exact from the manager 
at Mount Vernon, once in each week, a full report of the proceedings on all 
the farms. These were regularly answered each week by the President, and 
sometimes oftener. His letters frequently filled two or three sheets closely 
written. The importance he attached to these letters, and his diligence in 
preparing them, may be understood from the fact that he first made rough 
drafts, which were copied out by himself in a fair hand before they were 
sent off. Press copies were then taken, which he preserved. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia: On this day, the Speaker (Jonathan 
Trumbull) preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended 
by the members of the House of Representatives, waited 
on the President, with an answer to his speech to both 
Houses of Congress, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At Philadelphia: “ December 13.—The President called 
on me to see the model and drawings of some mills for 
sawing stone. After showing them, he in the course of 
a subsequent conversation asked me if there was not some 
good manufactories of porcelain in Germany; that he was 
in want of table china, and had been speaking to Mr. Shaw, 

VoL. xx.—24 
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who was going to the East Indies to bring him a set, but he 
found that it would not come till he should no longer be in a 
situation to want it. He took occasion a second time to ob- 
serve that Shaw said it would be two years at least before 
he could have the china here, before which time he said he 
should be where he should not want it. I think he asked 
the question about the manufactories in Germany merely to 
have an indirect opportunity of telling me he meant to 
retire, and within the limits of two years.” —Jefferson Anas. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Philadelphia: ‘‘ December 27.—I waited on the Presi- 
dent on some current business. After this was over, he 
observed to me, that he thought it was time to endeavor to 
effect a stricter connection with France, and that Gouver- 
neur Morris should be written to on this subject.”—Jeffer- 
son Anas. 


1793. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Philadelphia: ‘January 9.—With three of my 
daughters and some of their friends, went on the roof of 
the small building Southwest corner. Ninth and Market 
Streets and saw Mr. Blanchard take his aerial flight out of 
the prison yard [Sixth and Walnut Streets]. Cannon fired 
from daylight to the time of his departure, between ten and 
eleven o’clock A.M.”—Diary of Jacob Hilizheimer. 


“« January 10.—Mr. BLANCHARD, the bold AERoNAavrT, agreeably to his 
advertisement, at five minutes past ten o’clock yesterday morning rose with 
a Batoon from the Prison Court in this city, in presence of an immense 
concourse of spectators, there assembled on the occasion. . . . As soon as 
the clock had struck 10 everything being punctually ready, Mr. Blanchard 
took a respectful leave of all the spectators, and received from the hands of 
the President a paper, at the same time the President spoke a few words to 
this bold adventurer, who immediately leap’d into his boat which was 
painted blue and spangled ; the baloon was of a yellowish color’d-silk highly 
varnished, over which there was a strong net work—Mr. Blanchard was 
dressed in a plain blue suit, a cock’d hat and white feathers. . . 

‘‘ About half after 6 o’clock last evening we were happy to meet Mr. 
Blanchard again in this city going to pay his respects to the President of 
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the United States.—He informed us, that his aerial voyage lasted forty-six 
minutes, in which time he ran over a space of more than 15 miles and then 
descended a little to the eastward of Woodbury in the state of New Jersey 
—where he took a carriage and returned to Cooper’s ferry—and was at the 
President’s, as we have already mentioned at half past six o’clock last even- 
ing.’’—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 19. 

At Philadelphia: “ January 19.—Dined with the Presi- 
dent of the United States on Market Street, with our 
Speaker [Gerardus Wynkoop] and eighteen members of the 
[Pennsylvania] House [of Representatives]. I cannot help 
remarking the ease and great sociability shown to all by the 
President.” —Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 20. 

At Philadelphia: “I have been favored with your letter 
of the 6th instant, congratulatory on my reélection to the 
chair of government. A mind must be insensible indeed, 
not to be gratefully impressed by so distinguished and hon- 
orable a testimony of public approbation and confidence; 
and as I suffered my name to be contemplated on this 
occasion, it is more than probable that I should, for a mo- 
ment, have experienced chagrin, if my reélection had not 
been by a pretty respectable vote. But to say I feel pleas- 
ure from the prospect of commencing another tour of duty 
would be a departure from truth.”— Washington to Henry 
Lee. 


At the second election for President and Vice-President under the Con- 
stitution, fifteen States chose electors, Vermont and Kentucky having been 
admitted into the Union,—the former on March 4, 1791, and the latter on 
June 1, 1792. Washington received one hundred and thirty-two votes, the 
full vote of the college. John Adams, having received the second highest 
number of votes (seventy-seven), was declared to be Vice-President. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 

At Philadelphia: “If I had words that could convey to 
you an adequate idea of my feelings on the present situation 
of the Marquis de Lafayette, this letter would appear to 
you in a different garb. The sole object in writing to you 
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now is, to inform you that I have deposited in the hands of 
Mr. Nicholas Van Staphorst, of Amsterdam, two thousand 
three hundred and ten guilders, Holland currency, equal to 
two hundred guineas, subject to your orders. 

“This sum is, I am certain, the least I am indebted for 
services rendered to me by the Marquis de Lafayette, of 
which I never yet have received the account.”— Washington 
to the Marchioness de Lafayette. 


The Marquis de Lafayette, who on the declaration of war by France 
against Austria (April 20, 1792) was in command of the Army of the 
Centre, fifty-two thousand strong, was at his camp at Maubeuge at the time 
of the insurrection of June 20, 1792. Having denounced the dangerous 
policy of the Jacobins, and refusing, after the revolution of August 10, to 
obey the orders of the Assembly, he was removed from the command and 
his impeachment decided upon. He fled into Belgium, was taken prisoner 
by the Austrians, and handed over by them to the Prussians, by whom he 
was imprisoned first at Wesel, and afterward (March, 1798) at Magde- 
burg. The marchioness was retained a prisoner at Paris, but was subse- 
quently permitted to live on the family estate in Auvergne (Chavaniac), 
under the responsibility of the municipality of the village. 

After a year’s incarceration at Magdeburg, Lafayette was transferred to 
Austria (May, 1794) for safe-keeping, and passed three years and more in a 
loathsome dungeon at Olmutz, where he was treated with barbarous cru- 
elty. With much difficulty, his wife and two daughters, Anastasie and 
Virginia, got permission in October, 1795, to share his captivity. Much 
sympathy was felt for him in the United States and in England. In Par- 
liament, Fox, Wilberforce, and Sheridan were active in his behalf, and 
Washington wrote (May 15, 1796) to the emperor, Francis II., asking that 
he might be allowed to come on parole to the United States. He was at 
length set free, September 19, 1797, by the victories of Bonaparte. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 165. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited upon by a joint committee of 
both Houses of Congress and notified of his unanimous re- 
election to the office of PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED Srares. 


The committee was composed of Rufus King, of New York; Ralph 
Izard, of South Carolina; and Caleb Strong, of Massachusetts, on the part 
of the Senate; and William Smith, of South Carolina; James Madison, 
of Virginia; and John Lawrence, of New York, on the part of the House 
of Representatives. 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 

At Philadelphia; “ February 23.— Yesterday (February 
22) being the Anniversary of the Birth-Day of our beloved 
fellow citizen, Gzoraz Wasuinaton, President of the United 
States of America, who was born on the 11th of February 
1732, old stile: Capt. Fisher’s volunteer company of Artil- 
lery & three companies of Light Infantry, paraded at the 
State house, from whence they marched to the Artillery 
ground, and proceeded to the corner of Ninth and Market 
streets where they fired 15 rounds, and gave three cheers ; 
afterwards, they marched down Market street, and gave a 
salute as they passed the President’s house; from whence 
proceeding down Market to Third street, they returned to 
the State House.”—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* All the shipping in the Harbour had their colours hoisted out, and the 
bells of Christ church rang peals every half hour, during the day. Most 
of the Members of both houses of Congress, and many hundreds of 
respectable citizens, waited on the President, to pay him a visit of personal 
respect, & offer their sincere congratulations on the occasion. Indeed 
every possible testimony of joy was expressed throughout the city of 
Philadelphia ; and the beauty of the weather added greatly to the scene, by 
seeming to welcome the day on which our trusty Patriot, Victorious Gen- 
eral, and excellent Chief Magistrate, entered his Sixty Szeconp Year. In 
the evening there was an elegant ball at Oeller’s Hotel [Chestnut Street, 
above Sixth]; and in many other places the day was closed with convivi- 
ality and heart-felt rejoicings. 

‘‘ Disclaiming as we do, all pretensions to adulation, it was impossible for 
us, it is impossible for any American, or perhaps for the people of any 
nation upon earth, to refrain from expressing a degree of satisfaction at the 
return of every revolving year that prolongs the life of a man, whose vir- 
tues have raised him to the very highest pitch of esteem. 


“* Oft as this auspicious day, 
Sacred to mem’ry, shall return, 
Let Freedom pour the grateful lay, 
And haughty Tyrants mourn !’”"—Idem. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Philadelphia: “ March 5.—Yesterday, our beloved and 
venerable GrorcE WASHINGTON, came to the Senate Cham- 
ber of Congress, and took the usual oath of office, which 
was administered to him by Judge [William] Cushing, at 
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noon, in presence of an immense concourse of his fellow 
citizens, members of both Houses of the United States, 
Legislature, and several foreign ministers, consuls &c.— 
There was likewise an assemblage of ladies, attending on 
this solemn occasion, and the day was extremely serene; 
for, Providence has always smiled on the day of this man, 
and on the glorious cause which he has ever espoused, of 
Liperty and Equatiry. 

“ After taking the oath, the President retired, as he had 
come, without pomp or ceremony; but on his departure 
from the House, the people could no longer refrain obeying 
the genuine dictates of their hearts, and they saluted him 
with three cheers.” —Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘* March 6, 1798.—I was present yesterday at the ceremony of adminis- 
tering the oath of office to Mr. Washington on his re-election for the next 
four years as President of the United States. It was administered by one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court in the Senate Chamber, in the presence 
of the Senators and as many individuals as could be crowded into the room. 
The President first made a short speech, expressive of his sense of the high 
honour conferred on him by his re-election. There was nothing particular 
in the ceremony itself... . 

“There was one thing, which I observed yesterday in the Senate Cham- 
ber, which, if not accidental, will serve to mark the character of the 
people, though it was trifling in itself. The portraits of the King and 
Queen of France, which were presented, I believe during the war, were 
covered with a curtain, a circumstance which was not the case most cer- 
tainly when I have been there on former occasions. Alas! poor Louis | 


“* Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed!’ 


“The French, those murderous imitators will, I fear, supply the rest of 
this passage, and in the very spirit, too, which actuated the assassins of the 
unfortunate Darius. I don’t know whether I mentioned to you formerly 
that the key of the Bastile, given to a certain great man here by La Fay- 
ette, is hung up in a glass frame in the principal room of the great man’s 
house, with an engraving of Louis XVI., le patriote Roi des Frangais, op- 
posite to it. In the drawing-room of Mr. Jefferson there are three busts,— 
of Franklin, Paul Jones, and La Fayette, three gentlemen, the first of 
whom had talents without virtue, the second deserved hanging, and the last, 
not improbably, may meet with that fate. The French principles are gain- 
ing ground fast in this country ; you will have heard of their rejoicings at 
the late successes of the French ; you will have heard of the attacks upon 
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the President himself for his levees and other appendages of monarchy and 
aristocracy ; the name of ‘citizen’ is bandied about, and in the course of last 
month a motion was made in the House of Representatives, in the very 
spirit of Cromwell and democracy, that the mace of that House should be 
broken up as a useless bauble, and the silver, of which part of it is com- 
posed, sent tothe public mint. The mace is somewhat in the form of the 
ancient Roman Fasces; it consists of thirteen arrows bound together, and 
an eagle on the top.”—Edward Thornton to Sir James Bland Burges, Bart. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 

At Philadelphia: “ If it can be esteemed a happiness to 
live in an age productive of great and interesting events, 
we of the present age are very highly favored. The rapid- 
ity of national revolutions appears no less astonishing, than 
their magnitude. In what they will terminate is known 
only to the Great Ruler of events; and, confiding in his 
wisdom and goodness, we may safely trust the issue to him, 
without perplexing ourselves to seek for that, which is be- 
yond human ken; only taking care to perform the parts 
assigned to us, in a way that reason and our own consciences 
approve.” — Washington to David Humphreys. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 24. 

At Philadelphia: ‘TI shall leave this bn Wednesday next, 
so as to be at Georgetown on the Monday following (the 
first of April); and if not detained there by business, shall 
be at Mount Vernon the day after. I shall take Osborne 
and the two postillions with me, and eight horses.”— 
Washington to Anthony Whiting. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “ April 1—The President of the 
United States left town last Wednesday afternoon [March 
27], on a visit to Mount Vernon.”—Dunlap’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ On Thursday next [April 11] at 
one o’clock, I mean to pay the last respect to the remains 
of my deceased Nephew—by having the funeral obsequies 
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performed, . . . The funeral will be in the presence of a 
few friends only.” — Washington to David Stuart. 


The nephew whose death is referred to was Major George Augustine 
Washington, son of the President’s brother Charles, who had been living 
at Mount Vernon since 1784, and had taken charge of the estate as manager 
in April, 1789. His health had been failing for some time from a pul- 
monary affection. Major Washington served in the Revolution as an aide 
to General Lafayette in his Virginia campaign. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ War having actually commenced 
between France and Great Britain, it behoves the govern- 
ment of this country to use every means in its power to 
prevent the citizens thereof from embroiling us with either 
of those powers, by endeavouring to maintain a strict neu- 
trality. I therefore require, that you will give the subject 
mature consideration, that such measures as shall be deemed 
most likely to effect this desirable purpose may be adopted 
without delay; for I have understood, that vessels are 
already designated as privateers, and are preparing ac- 
cordingly. . . . I shall set out to-morrow [for Philadelphia] 
but will leave it to the advices, which I may receive to-night 
by the post, to determine whether it is to be by the most 
direct route, or by the one I proposed to come, that is, by 
Reading &c.”— Washington to Thomas Jefferson. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 

At Philadelphia: “ April 19.—The President of the 
United States arrived in town, from his southern tour last 
Wednesday [April 17] in good health.”—Dunlap’s American 
Daily Advertiser. 


‘« My visit to Mount Vernon, intended to be short when I set out, was 
curtailed by the declaration of war by France against Great Britain and 
Holland; for I foresaw, in the moment information of that event came to 
me at that place, the necessity for announcing the disposition of this coun- 
try towards the belligerent powers, and the propriety of restraining, as far 
as a proclamation would do it, our citizens from taking part in the contest.’’ 
— Washington to Henry Lee, May 6. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 19. 

At Philadelphia: A Cabinet meeting at the President’s 
house. Present, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
General Knox, and Edmund Randolph, Attorney-General. 
It was agreed unanimously, “That a proclamation shall 
issue forbidding our citizens to take part in any hostilities 
on the seas, with or against any of the belligerent powers; 
and warning them against carrying to any such powers any 
of those articles deemed contraband, according to the 
modern usage of nations; and enjoining them from all acts 
and proceedings inconsistent with the duties of a friendly 
nation towards those at war.” It was also unanimously 
agreed that a minister from the Republic of France shall 
be received. 


MONDAY, APRIL 22. 

At Philadelphia: Issues a proclamation, reciting “ that a 
state of war exists between Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, Great 
Britain, and the United Netherlands, on the one part, and 
France on the other; and the duty and interest of the 
United States require, that they should with sincerity and 
good faith adopt and pursue a conduct friendly and impar- 
tial towards the belligerent powers ; 

“T have therefore thought fit by these presents to declare 
the disposition of the United States to observe the conduct 
aforesaid towards those powers respectively, and to exhort 
and warn the citizens of the United States carefully to avoid 
all acts and proceedings whatsoever, which may in any 
manner tend to contravene such disposition,” etc. 


The proclamation of neutrality may be considered, in regard to its char- 
acter and consequences, one of the most important measures of Washington’s 
administration. It was the commencement of that system to which the 
American government afterward inflexibly adhered, and to which much of 
the national prosperity is to be ascribed. But this act, founded on the 
clearest principles of justice and policy, was at variance with the prejudices, 
the feelings, and the passions of a large portion of the citizens, blinded for 
the time by their partiality for republican France and antipathy for their 
ancient enemy. It also presented the first occasion which was thought a fit 
one for openly assaulting a character around which the affections of the 
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people had thrown an armor heretofore deemed sacred, and for directly 
criminating the conduct of the President himself. It was stigmatized as a 
royal edict, an unwarrantable and daring assumption of executive power, 
and an open manifestation of the President and his political friends of 
partiality for England and hostility to France. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at his influence and his 
administration, and that both were at hazard; but he was convinced that 
neutrality was the true national policy, and he resolved to maintain it 
whatever might be his immediate loss of popular favor. Under date of 
July 21 he wrote to Henry Lee, ‘‘ But in what will this abuse terminate ? 
For the result, as it respects myself, I care not; for I have a consolation 
within, that no earthly efforts can deprive me of, and that is, that neither 
ambitious nor interested motives have influenced my conduct. The arrows 
of malevolence, therefore, however barbed and well pointed, never can 
reach the most vulnerable part of me; though, whilst I am up as a mark, 
they will be continually aimed. The publications in Freneau’s and Bache’s 
papers! are outrages on common decency ; and they progress in that style, 
in proportion as their pieces are treated with contempt, and are passed by 
in silence, by those at whom they are aimed.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24. 

At Philadelphia: “April 24.—After dinner Mr. and Mrs. 
Barge and my three daughters went to Rickett’s circus 
[Market and Twelfth Streets]. General Washington and 
family were present.”— Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


‘“« April 30.—Took two men down to the meadow [below the city] to re- 
pair fence and gate-posts, and while there President Washington came to 
see his mare [on pasture].’’—Diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


SUNDAY, MAY 5. 

At Philadelphia: “In the conversation you may have 
with a certain gentleman [Viscount de Noailles] to-day, I 
pray you to intimate to him gently and delicately, that, if 
the letters or papers, which he has to present, are, know- 
ingly to him, of a nature which relates to public matters, 
and not particularly addressed to me, or if he has any verbal 
communications to make of a similar kind, I had rather 
they should come through the proper channel. Add thereto, 
generally, that the peculiar situation of European affairs at 





1 The National Gazette and The Aurora. 
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this moment, my good wishes for his nation aggregately, my 
regard for those of it in particular, with whom I have had 
the honor of an acquaintance, my anxious desire to keep 
this country in peace, and the delicacy of my situation, 
render a circumspect conduct indispensably necessary on my 
part.”— Washington to Alexander Hamilton. 


The Viscount de Noailles, who married a sister of the Marchioness de 
Lafayette, had served with distinction in the United States during the Rev- 
olution, and at Yorktown was appointed, in conjunction with Colonel John 
Laurens, to arrange with Lord Cornwallis the details of the capitulation. 
Having engaged with enthusiasm in the early movements of the French 
Revolution, and acted a conspicuous part, he at length found himself in a 
proscribed party, and was obliged to flee from his country to escape the 
rage of the contending factions. He passed by way of England to this 
country, and arrived at Philadelphia on May 3, 1793. The President exer- 
cised much caution in receiving any of the French refugees, as is indicated 
by the above quoted letter, and De Noailles with others never saw him but 
in public. Louis Marie, Viscount de Noailles, resided for some time in 
Philadelphia. He died at Havana, Cuba, January 9, 1804. 


FRIDAY, MAY 17. 

At Philadelphia: Receives an address from the mer- 
chants and traders of Philadelphia, expressing the high 
sense they entertained of the wisdom and goodness which 
dictated the late proclamation of neutrality, and their deter- 
mination to pay the strictest regard to it. 


To this address, which was signed by about three hundred of the princi- 
pal merchants and traders of the city of Philadelphia, the President made 
the following reply: ‘‘ Fully persuaded that the happiness and best interests 
of the people of the United States will be promoted by observing a strict 
neutrality in the present contest among the powers of Europe, it gives me 
pleasure to learn that the measures which I have taken to declare to the 
world, their disposition on this head, has given general satisfaction to the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. The friends of humanity will deprecate war 
wherever it may appear: and we have experienced enough of its evils in 
this country, to know, that it should not be wantonly or unnecessarily en- 
tered upon. I trust, therefore, that the good citizens of the United States 
will shew to the world, that they have as much wisdom in preserving peace 
at this critical juncture as they have heretofore displayed valour in defend- 
ing their just rights.” 
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SATURDAY, MAY 18. 

At Philadelphia: “May 20.—Last Saturday afternoon 
[May 18] at two o’clock Mr. Genet, being introduced by 
Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of State, produced his credentials 
to the President; he was received and acknowledged as 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic of France to 
the United States of America.”—Dunlap’s American Daily 
Advertiser. 


Edmund Charles Genet, ‘‘ Citizen Genet,’? who succeeded M. Ternant as 
Minister from France to the United States, arrived at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in the French frigate ‘‘ L’Embuscade,’’ April 8, 1798, and was 
received with open arms by the citizens. Bearing secret instructions to 
foment a war between this country and Great Britain, he began at once to 
fit out privateers to prey on British commerce, and gave authority to every 
French consul in America to constitute a Court of Admiralty to dispose of 
prizes brought into American ports by French cruisers. Genet travelled by 
land to Philadelphia, where, as well as on his route, his reception was of 
the most enthusiastic character, and although momentarily subdued by the 
calmness and dignity of the President, when presenting his credentials, he 
soon resumed his former attitude, and continued his violation of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States by commissioning privateers. When re- 
minded of this offence by the Secretary of State, Genet denied the doctrine 
of neutrality as contrary to right, justice, and the laws of nations, and 
threatened to appeal from the President to the people, and actually under- 
took in July to fit out a privateer at Philadelphia in defiance of the govern- 
ment. It was a vessel captured by ‘‘ L’Embuscade,” the ‘ Little Sarah,” 
named by him ‘ Le Petit Démocrat.’’ Matters having thus reached a point 
where forbearance toward the insolent French minister was no longer 
required by the most exacting courtesy, the President called the Cabi- 
net together on the first day of August, when it was decided that the 
French government should be requested to recall their minister, because he 
was offensive to that of the United States. This was acceded to, and M. 
Fauchet was appointed in his place, who arrived in February, 1794. Mr. 
Genet did not return to France, and, marrying the daughter of Governor 
George Clinton, became a naturalized citizen of the United States. He was 
twice married, his second wife being a daughter of Samuel Osgood, the first 
Postmaster-General under the Constitution. 


MONDAY, JUNE 24. 

Leaves Philadelphia: “‘ June 25.—Yesterday the Presi- 
dent of the United States left this city on a visit to his seat 
in Mount Vernon.”— Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 380. 

At Mount Vernon: “I expect to return to the seat of 
government about the 10th of next month.”— Washington 
to Thomas Jefferson. 


MONDAY, JULY 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The very polite invitation which 
you have given me, in the name of the citizens of Alexan- 
dria, to celebrate with them the approaching anniversary of 
American Independence, is received by me as a mark of 
attention meriting my warmest thanks; and as the best 
proof I can give of my feelings on the occasion will be to 
accept the invitation, I shall accordingly have the pleasure 
of meeting them at Alexandria on the 4th inst.”— Washing- 
ton to the Committee on Celebration. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4. 
At Alexandria: Participates in the celebration of the 
day, and dines with the citizens of Alexandria. 


“Alexandria, July 11.—On a signal-gun from the camp of captain Han- 
nah, the day [July 4] was ushered in by 15 rounds from two 12 pounders 
under the direction of Mr. Isaac Roberdeau—these were returned by 15 from 
thecamp. At noon 15 from a six-pounder, commanded by captain Hannah 
were answered by 15 from the 12 pounders. Then divine service began in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, where the President of the United States 
attended, and a discourse suited to the occasion was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Davis. 

*t At 8 o’clock the company, to the number of one hundred and ten, sate 
down to an elegant dinner in Mr. Wise’s long room. . . . The President 
gave the toast ‘ Prosperity to the town of Alexandria ;’ and, after drinking 
the health of the company, retired... . 

“Words cannot express the happiness of the company; which was in- 
creased by beholding the pleasure that beamed on the countenance of their 
illustrious and revered neighbour. His extraordinary talents and virtues 
had contributed, in a signal manner, to the attainment of that blessing 
which they were now assembled to commemorate. Him, therefore they 
could not but contemplate, in some sort, as the Father of the Feast—‘ The 
feast of Reason and the flow of Soul.’ ’—Dunlap’s American Daily Adver- 
tiser, July 18. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 11. 

At Philadelphia: “July 12.—Yesterday forenoon the 
President of the United States arrived in town from the 
Southward.”—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


‘“My journey to and from Mount Vernon was rapid, and as short as I 
could make it. It was occasioned by the unexpected death of Mr. Whiting, 
my manager, at a critical season for the business with which he was in- 
trusted.’’ 1— Washington to Henry Lee, July 21. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 183.—Went to see Mr. Ricketts 
ride, and saw there the President and his lady.”—Diary of 
Jacob Hiltzheimer. 


‘« July 16.—The benefit to the poor, last Saturday [July 13], by Mr. 

icketts, produced 430 dollars, which is intended as a beginning for estab- 
lishing a Fund, to be placed in the hands of the Corporation, for the pur- 
pose of laying in Fire- Wood, to be distributed in the winter to such poor 
families as may require it.2 The appearance of the President of the United 
States, with his family, amongst his fellow-citizens, always adds to the 
satisfaction we receive from those innocent public amusements, and it was 
rendered particularly agreeable by a handsome compliment, very genteely 
tho’ indirectly, paid by Mr. Ricketts, who being obliged in the middle of 
the performance to drink a glass of wine, was required by one of his peo- 
ple to give a toast: He instantly drank off a bumper to the health of The 
Man of the People. This operated like electricity, in producing a general 
clap of applause, accompanied by a huzza from every part of the Circus.” 
—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


SUNDAY, JULY 21. 
At Philadelphia: “I should have thanked you at an 
earlier period for your obliging letter of the 14th ultimo, 





1 Anthony Whiting died in the early part of June. He was succeeded 
as manager of the Mount Vernon farms by William Pearce, who took 
charge in October. 

2 The amount realized on this occasion, with an additional sum of two 
hundred and one dollars derived from a performance of a like character by 
Mr. Ricketts, on the 19th of May, 1796, now form, together with other 
donations, what is known as the City Fuel Fund of six thousand seven 
hundred dollars principal, the interest of which is used for supplying the 
deserving poor with coal during the winter. 
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had it not come to my hands a day or two only before I set 
out for Mount Vernon, and at a time when I was much 
hurried, and indeed, very much perplexed with the dis- 
putes, memorials, and what not, with which the government 
were pestered by one or the other of the petulant repre- 
sentatives of the powers at war, and because, since my 
return to this city, nine days ago, I have been more than 
ever overwhelmed with their complaints. In a word, the 
trouble they give is hardly to be described.” — Washington to 
Henry Lee. 


MONDAY, JULY 29. 

At Philadelphia: “ July 31—Died on Sunday last [July 
28], after a short but severe illness, universally lamented, 
Mrs. Mary Lear—the amiable and accomplished wife of 
Tosras Lear, Esq. Secretary to the President of the United 
States—and on Monday her Funeral was attended by a 
train of unaffected mourners, to Christ Church burying 
ground, where her remains were entombed! 

“ Youth, Beauty, Virtue, Loveliness and Grace, in vain 
would soothe ‘the dull cold ear of Death.’”—Dunlap’s 
American Daily Advertiser. 


‘“« July 30.—We have lately had a very affecting death in this city. Mrs. 
Lear, the wife of Mr. Lear, the President’s Secretary, died on Sunday last, 
after a short but very severe illness. She was only 23, and beloved and re- 
spected by all who knew her, and she and her husband had been fond of 
each other from infancy. He attended the funeral himself, and so did the 
President and Mrs. Washington. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jefferson, General 
Knox, Judge Wilson, Judge Peters, and myself were pall-bearers.’’—James 
Iredell! to Mrs. Tredwell. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Philadelphia: A Cabinet meeting to take into con- 
sideration the conduct of M. Genet, and what course should 
be pursued in reference thereto. It was unanimously agreed 
that a full statement of his actions should be made in a 





1 Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States from Feb- 
tuary 10, 1790, until his death, October 20, 1799. 
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letter to Gouverneur Morris (Minister to France), that in 
the letter his recall should be required, and that his cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State should be com- 
municated through Mr. Morris to the Executive Council of 
France. It was also taken into consideration whether a 
publication of the whole correspondence and a statement 
of the proceedings should not be made by way of appeal 
to the people. The meeting adjourned without coming to 
any conclusion on the latter proposition. 


August 2.—An adjourned meeting of the Cabinet. On the question of the 
appeal to the people coming up, Mr. Jefferson, after referring to the discus- 
sion thereon, and giving his reasons for opposing such action, makes the 
following statement in his Anas: ‘‘The President manifestly inclined to 
the appeal to the people. Knox, in a foolish incoherent sort of a speech, 
introduced the pasquinade lately printed, called the funeral of George 
W—1, and James W——n [Judge Wilson, of the Supreme Court], King 
and Judge, &c., where the President was placed on a guillotine. The 
President was much inflamed; got into one of those passions when he 
cannot command himself; ran on much on the personal abuse which had 
been bestowed on him; defied any man on earth to produce one single act 
of his since he had been in the government which was not done on the 
purest motives; that he had never repented but once the having slipped 
the moment of resigning his office, and that was every moment since ; that 
by God he had rather be in his grave than in his present situation; that he 
had rather be on his farm than to be made Emperor of the world; and yet 
that they were charging him with wanting to bea King. That that rascal 
Freneau sent him three of his papers every day, as if he thought he would 
become the distributor of his papers ; that he could see in this, nothing but 
an impudent design to insult him: he ended in this high tone. There was 
a pause. Some difficulty in resuming our question; it was, however, after 
a little while, presented again, and he said there seemed to be no necessity 
for deciding it now; the propositions before agreed on might be put into a 
train of execution, and perhaps events would show whether the appeal 
would be necessary or not.”’ 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26. 
At Philadelphia: “I expect to be at Mount Vernon 


about the 20th of next Month for a stay of 8 or 10 days.” 
— Washington to William Pearce. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 
At Philadelphia: “I think it would not be prudent 
either for you, or the clerks in your office, or the office 
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itself, to be too much exposed to the malignant fever, which, 
by well authenticated report, is spreading through the city. 
The means to avoid it, your own judgment under existing 
circumstances must dictate.”— Washington to Henry Knoz. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

Leaves Philadelphia : ‘* September 11.—Yesterday morning 
the President of the United States set off from this city for 
Mount Vernon.”—Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

At Washington City: Takes part as a Mason in the cere- 
monies of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol of the 
United States. The stone was laid at the southeast corner 
of the edifice. 


“The President of the United States, the Grand Master P. T. and the 
Worshipful Master of [Alexandria Lodge] No. 22 taking their stand to 
the east of a large stone, and all the Craft forming a circle westward, stood 
a short time in awful order. The artillery discharged. The Grand Marshal 
delivered the commissioners [Thomas Johnson, David Stuart, and Daniel 
Carroll] a large silver plate with an inscription thereon, which the com- 
missioners ordered to be read, and was as follows: 

‘“‘«This Southeast corner-stone of the Capitel of the United States of 
America, in the City of Washington, was laid on the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1793, in the thirteenth year of American independence, in the first 
year of the second term of the presidency of GzorGE WASHINGTON, whose 
virtues in the civil administration of his country have been as conspicuous 
and beneficial, as his military valor and prudence have been useful in estab- 
lishing her liberties, and in the year of Masonry, 5793, by the President of 
the United States, in concert with the Grand Lodge of Maryland, several 
lodges under its jurisdiction, and Lodge No. 22 from Alexandria, Virginia.’ 

“ The artillery discharged a volley. The plate was then delivered to the 
President, who, attended by the Grand Master P. T. and three most Wor- 
shipful Masters, descended to the cavazion trench and deposed the plate, 
and laid it on the corner-stone of the Capitol of the United States of Amer- 
ica, on which was deposed Corn, Wine, and Oil, when the whole congrega- 
tion joined in reverential prayer, which was succeeded by Masonic chanting 
honors, and a volley from the artillery. The President of the United States 
and his attendant brethren ascended from the cavazion to the east of the 
corner-stone; and there the Grand Master P. T., elevated on a triple ros- 
trum, delivered an oration fitting the occasion, which was received with 
brotherly love and commendation. At intervals, during the delivery of 
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the oration, several volleys were discharged by the artillery. The ceremony 
ended in prayer, Masonic chanting honors, and a 15-volley from the 
artillery. 

“ The whole company retired to an extensive booth, where an ox of 500 
Ibs. weight was barbecued, of which the company generally partook, with 
every abundance of other recreation. The festival concluded with fifteen 
successive volleys from the artillery, whose military discipline and maneu- 
vres merit every commendation. Before dark the whole company departed 
with joyful hopes of the production of their labor.’’—Georgetown, Septem- 
ber 21, 1798. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The continuation and spreading of 
the malignant fever, with which the city of Philadelphia is 
visited, together with the absence of the heads of depart- 
ments therefrom, will prolong my abode at this place until 
about the 25th of October; at or about which time, I shall 
myself, if the then state of things should render it improper 
for me to take my family, set out for that city, or the vi- 
cinity, say Germantown.”— Washington to Edmund Ran- 
dolph. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “The accounts from the city [of 
Philadelphia] are really affecting. Two gentlemen now 
here from New York, Colonels Platt and Sergeant, say, 
that they were told at the Swede’s Ford of Schuylkill, by a 
person who had it from Governor Mifflin, that, by an official 
report from the mayor of the city [Matthew Clarkson], up- 
wards of three thousand and five hundred had died, and 
that the disorder was raging more violently than ever.” — 
Washington to James Madison. 


The yellow fever of 1798, the spread of which was due to the neglect of 
sanitary precautions in its early stages, was most disastrous in its conse- 
quences. The fever first made its appearance in a lodging-house in the 
eastern part of the city in July, but it was not until the middle of August 
that its progress began to attract attention, and about the 26th of the month 
a general exodus of the population commenced. The epidemic lasted from 
the lst of August to the 9th of November, during which period the number 
of deaths was over four thousand. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

At Mount Vernon: “T shall set out, so as to be in Ger- 
mantown or thereabouts on the Ist of November, if no 
difficulties should be encountered on the road. . . . Itis not 
in my power to despatch a servant before me. I shall have 
but two, neither of whom can be spared for such a purpose. 
These, with five horses, Mr. Dandridge, and myself, form 
the total of my family and equipage.”— Washington to Ed- 
mund Randolph. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Tomorrow I leave this for Phila- 
delp* or the vicinity of it; where, when you have occasion 
to write to me, direct your letters.” — Washington to William 
Pearce. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

At Germantown: “ Germantown, November 2.—I over- 
took the President at Baltimore, and we arrived here yes- 
terday. . . . The fever in Philadelphia has so much abated 
as to have almost disappeared. The inhabitants are about 
returning.” — Thomas Jefferson to James Madison. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 

At Germantown: “I will mention a proverb to you which 
you will find worthy of attention all the days of your life; 
under any circumstances, or in any situation you may 
happen to be placed ;—and that is, to put nothing off ’till 
the Morrow, that you can do to day.” — Washington to Howell 
Lewis. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Germantown: Receives a communication from Henry 
Hill and others, Trustees of “The Public School at Ger- 
mantown,” tendering the school buildings for the accom- 
modation of Congress should they convene at that place. 


“The Public School at Germantown,” incorporated in 1784, was on the 
south side of School Lane, a short distance west of the main street. The 
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building, erected in 1760-61, is still standing and used for its original pur- 
poses. It is now known as the Germantown Academy, and is in good repute 
as an educational institution. The plan of education embraces all the 
studies necessary to prepare young men to enter the sophomore class at col- 
lege. Congress did not accept the offer of the Trustees, but convened at 
Philadelphia on Monday, December 2, all danger from the yellow fever 
having by that time been dispelled. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 

At Germantown: “The malady with which Philadelphia 
has been sorely afflicted, has, it is said, entirely ceased ;— 
and all the Citizens are returning to their old habitations 
again.—I took a house in this town when I first arrived here, 
and shall retain it until Congress get themselves fixed; ' al- 
though I spend part of my time in the City.””— Washington 
to Colonel Burgess Ball. 


The house in Germantown at which the President lived in the month of 
November, 1793, is still standing, on the west side of the main street, now 
known as Germantown Avenue, in the Twenty-second Ward of the city of 
Philadelphia, and about six miles northwest of Independence Hall. The 
house—a substantial stone structure about forty feet square, with consid- 
erable back buildings, and numbered 65442—is directly opposite Mill 
Street (formerly Church Lane), and faces an open area which until recent 
years was known as Market Square. It was erected in 1772, and at the 
time of its being occupied by Washington was owned by Colonel Isaac 
Franks, of the Army of the Revolution. It is now owned and occupied by 
Elliston Perot Morris, a great-grandson of Samuel Morris, captain of the 
First City Troop 1776-86. Mr. Morris is the fortunate owner of the letter 
written by General Washington to Captain Morris, dated Morristown, Jan- 
uary 23, 1777, in which he thanks the “Captain and Gentlemen” of the 
Troop for the many essential services which they had rendered to their 
country and to him personally during the course of the campaign which 
ended at Princeton on January 38. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

At Philadelphia: Addresses both Houses of Congress 
in the Senate Chamber. ‘ Exactly at 12 o’clock the Presi- 
dent arrived, accompanied by the Secretary of State, the 





1« Germantown, November 27.—The President will be established [in 
Philadelphia] in about a week, at which time Congress is to meet.”— 
Thomas Jefferson to Mr. Pinckney. 
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Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary at War, and the 
Attorney General &c and in the presence of a large assem- 
blage of citizens and foreigners delivered to both Houses 
his address.” ? 


The state of affairs, both external and internal, was largely explained in 
the President’s speech and in a separate message accompanied with many 
documents. In these were comprised the reasons for the course he had 
pursued respecting foreign powers, and suggestions for additional legislative 
enactments to protect the rights of American citizens and maintain the 
dignity of the country. It was in allusion to these communications to 
Congress that Mr. Fox made the following remarks in the British Parlia- 
ment, January 31, 1794: ‘‘ And here, Sir, I cannot help alluding to the 
President of the United States, General Washington, a character whose 
conduct has been so different from that which has been pursued by the 
ministers of this country. How infinitely wiser must appear the spirit and 
principles manifested in his late address to Congress, than the policy of 
modern European courts! Illustrious man, deriving honor less from the 
splendor of his situation than from the dignity of his mind; before whom 
all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance, and all the potentates of 
Europe (excepting the members of our own royal family) become little and 
contemptible! He has had no occasion to have recourse to any tricks of 
policy or arts of alarm; his authority has been sufficiently supported by 
the same means by which it was acquired, and his conduct has uniformly 
been characterized by wisdom, moderation, and firmness. Feeling grati- 
tude to France for the assistance received from her in that great contest, 
which secured the independence of America, he did not choose to give up 
the system of neutrality. Having once laid down that line of conduct, 
which both gratitude and policy pointed out as most proper to be pursued, 
not all the insults and provocation of the French minister Genet could 
turn him from his purpose. Intrusted with the welfare of a great people, 
he did not allow the misconduct of another, with respect to himself, for one 
moment to withdraw his attention from ther interest. He had no fear of 
the Jacobins, he felt no alarm from their principles, and considered no pre- 
caution as necessary in order to stop their progress,”’ 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7. 

At Philadelphia: Receives from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, through the committee, Messrs. Madison, 
Sedgwick, and Hartley, an answer to his address of De- 
cember 3. 





1 Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser, December 4. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 

At Philadelphia: Is waited on by the Senate, and the 
Vice-President in their name presents him with an answer 
to his address. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12. 

At Philadelphia: “ All my landed property, east of the 
Apalachian mountains, is under Rent, except the estate 
called Mount Vernon. This, hitherto, I have kept in my 
own hands: but from my present situation, from my ad- 
vanced time of life, from a wish to live free from care, and 
as much at my ease as possible, during the remainder of it, 
and from other causes, which are not necessary to detail, I 
have, latterly, entertained serious thoughts of letting this 
estate also, reserving the mansion-house farm for my own 
residence, occupation, and amusement in agriculture; pro- 
vided I can obtain what, in my own judgment, and in the 
opinion of others whom I have consulted, the low rent 
which I shall mention hereafter; and provided also I can 
settle it with good farmers.” — Washington to Arthur Young. 





Extract from the above quoted letter: ‘‘ No estate in United America is 
more pleasantly situated than this. It lies in a high, dry and healthy coun- 
try, 800 miles by water from the sea, and, as you will see by the plan, on 
one of the finest rivers in the world. Its margin is washed by more than 
ten miles of tide-water ; from the bed of which and the innumerable coves, 
inlets, and small marshes, with which it abounds, an inexaustible fund of 
rich mud may be drawn, as a manure, either to be used separately, or in a 
compost, according to the judgment of the farmer. It is situated in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and cold, and is the same distance by 
land and water, with good roads, and the best navigation (to and) from 
the Federal City, Alexandria, and George-Town ; distant from the first, 
twelve, from the second, nine, and from the last, sixteen miles. The Fed- 
eral City, in the year 1800, will become the seat of the general government 
of the United States. It is increasing fast in buildings, and rising into 
consequence ; and will I have no doubt, from the advantages given to it by 
Nature, and its proximity to a rich interior country, and the western terri- 
tory, become the emporium of the United States. . . . This river, which 
encompasses the land the distance above-mentioned, is well supplied with 
various kinds of fish, at all seasons of the year; and, in the spring, with the 
greatest profusion of shad, herrings, bass, carp, perch, sturgeon &c. Several 
valuable fisheries appertain to the estate; the whole shore, in short, is one 
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entire fishery. There are, as you will perceive by the plan, four farms 
besides that at the mansion-house: these four contain 8260 acres of culti- 
vable land.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

At Philadelphia: “It has been my intention ever since 
my return to the city, to contribute my mite towards the 
relief of the most needy inhabitants of it. The pressure of 
public business hitherto has suspended, but not altered my 
resolution. I am at a loss, however, for whose benefit to 
apply the little I can give and in whose hands to place 
it... and therefore have taken the liberty of asking 
your advice.”— Washington to William White, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Family of William Penn. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
(Continued from page 175.) 


V. WILLIAM PENN’S FIRST MARRIAGE. 


Witi1aM Penv, by the death of his father, “ came into the 
possession of a very handsome estate, supposed to be worth 
at that time not less than fifteen hundred pounds per annum ; 
so that he became, in point of circumstances, not only an 
independent, but a rich man.” 

This statement, made by Clarkson,’ has been followed by 
successive biographers ; Janney, Dixon, and probably others 
repeat it. The property which the son received was sub- 
stantially that in Ireland, the Shangarry and adjoining es- 
tates; if there was any other of importance that came into 
his possession from his father, I have seen no account of it. 

Penn’s first marriage followed about a year and a half 
after the death of the Admiral. In the mean time he had 
been again imprisoned six months (1670-71), at first in the 
Tower, and then in Newgate, for being at the Friends’ 
meeting in Wheeler Street, London, and for refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance (tendered as a “snare” to the 
Friends, who would take no oaths); had written several 
more political and religious pamphlets; and had made his 
first religious visit to Holland and Germany. 

The years of his courtship and of his first marriage—as 
late, at least, as his first return from Pennsylvania—form the 
haleyon period of Penn’s career. There is about these 
years an air of hopeful and buoyant cheerfulness. The 
accounts given of the Springetts by Mary Penington, and of 
the Peningtons by Thomas Ellwood, are at once romantic 
and idyllic. Upon these details it will always be pleasant, 
in the study of the Founder’s varied experiences of sun- 
shine and cloud, to linger. 


1 “Life of Penn,” p. 33. 
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Early in 1668, it is said, William Penn first met Gulielma 
Maria Springett.'| She was then living in the family of her 
stepfather, Isaac Penington, with her mother, Mary Pening- 
ton,—previously the wife of Sir William Springett, her 
(Gulielma’s) father,—at Bury House, near Amersham, in 
Buckinghamshire. Isaac Penington was the son of Alder- 
man Isaac Penington, of London, sometime lieutenant of 
the Tower, Lord Mayor of London, and one of the judges who 
condemned Charles I. to death. In 1654, Isaac, the son, 
had married the widow, Mary Springett, and somewhat 
later both had joined the religious movement of which 
George Fox was the leader. In 1658 they had settled at 
the Grange, at Chalfont St. Peter’s, in Bucks, which had 
been assigned as a residence (not conveyed) to Isaac by his 
father, and they continued to live in that part of the coun- 
try, amid many vicissitudes, until their death and burial in 
the Friends’ ground at Jordans, near Chalfont, where also 
William Penn and most of his family are buried.? 

Gulielma Maria Springett was the only child of Sir 
William Springett, Knight, who was a native of Sussex, 
born about 1620, and who died February 3, 1643/4, of a 
fever contracted at the siege of Arundel Castle, in Sussex, 


' This is the statement of Maria Webb, in the “ Penns and Pening- 
tons.” In a document quoted in that work, a narrative said to have 
been given by William Penn to a certain Thomas Harvey, and by him 
repeated to the (unknown) writer, it is said that in 1668, after his return 
from Ireland, Penn had been visiting and speaking in the Friends’ 
meetings in the country; then, upon being summoned by his father to 
come to him, at Wanstead, he attended on his way a meeting in London, 
and after its close, “happening to be in the house of a Friend who re- 
sided in the neighborhood, Gulielma Maria Springett came in and was 
introduced to him; this was in the year 1668, and was the first time he 
ever saw his future wife.’ The authority of this document in some 
respects appears to me dubious, but on this point it may be trustworthy. 

? Isaac Penington died October 8, 1679, while he and his wife were on 
a visit at Goodenstone Court, a property belonging to her, in Kent. His 
remains were brought to Jordans ground for interment. Mary Pening- 
ton died (as also stated in the text), while on a visit to her daughter 
Penn, at Worminghurst, in Sussex, September 18, 1682, and was buried 
at Jordans. 
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where he was commanding as a colonel in the Parliamen- 
tary army. His wife, Mary, afterwards Mary Penington, 
was the daughter of Sir John Proude, Knight, and was born 
about 1624. She died at Worminghurst, in Sussex, Sep- 
tember 18, 1682, a little more than a fortnight after the sail- 
ing of the “ Welcome” for Pennsylvania (and a few months 
later than the death of William Penn’s mother, the widow 
of the Admiral). Her daughter, Gulielma Maria, whose 
name thus represented those of both parents, was a post- 
humous child. She was born “a few weeks after the death 
of her father,” Maria Webb says,? and as this occurred, as 
already said, February 8, 1643/4, her birth may have been 
either in the closing days of 1643, old style, or the begin- 
ning of 1644. Maria Webb says, “it may be presumed she 
was born in 1644, but we have no exact record of the date.” 
She was thus some six or seven months older than William 
Penn. 

The Peningtons continued to live at Chalfont Grange 
until 1666. The property had been confiscated in 1660, as 
belonging to the regicide alderman, but they had remained 
there six years, apparently on sufferance by the Crown. To 
whom it went, on their ejectment in 1666, is not definitely 
stated ; some of the alderman’s town property was obtained 
by the Bishop of Worcester, and some in the country by 
the Duke of Grafton, illegitimate son of Charles IT. by his 
mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland. The Peningtons were 

1 The narrative of her early life and first marriage, the death of her 
husband, her becoming a Friend, and her later experiences at Chalfont 
and Amersham, is given in Maria Webb’s “ Penns and Peningtons,” 
and, as already suggested in the text, is a most interesting picture of 
real life. Many details concerning her and her family are given in 
that work, and also in W. H. Summers’s “ Memories of Jordans and the 
Chalfonts,” an almost equally interesting book, published in London, 
1895. 

? “Penns and Peningtons.” 

*“ A local tradition asserts that the notorious George Jeffreys [Judge 
of the ‘ Bloody Assize’], who is credited with the erection of the Grey- 
hound Inn at Chalfont St. Peter’s, resided at the Grange before the 


erection of his house at Bulstrode. It is added that a portrait of the 
‘Unjust Judge’ was long preserved at the Grange under peculiar cir- 
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repeatedly visited, while they remained at the Grange, by 
Thomas Ellwood, and for a time he resided there as tutor 
to their children. His description of them in his auto- 
biography includes several references to the young girl, 
Gulielma, with whom, it was suggested, he had fallen in 
love, and whom, as his ill wishers suggested, he might carry 
off. He had, however, no such schemes; he admired her, 
but at a respectful distance. Of a visit to the Peningtons, 
at the Grange, about 1659, Ellwood says,— 


“T mentioned before, that during my father’s abode in London, in 
the time of the civil wars, he contracted a friendship with the Lady 
Springett, then a widow, and afterwards married to Isaac Penington, 
Esq., to continue which he sometimes visited them at their country 
lodgings, as at Datchet, and at Causham Lodge, near Reading. And 
having heard that they were come to live upon their own estate at Chal- 
font, in Buckinghamshire, about fifteen miles from Crowell [the home of 
the Ellwoods], he went one day to visit them there, and to return at 
night, taking me with him. 

“But very much surprised we were when, being come hither, we first 
heard, then found, they were become Quakers; a people we had no 
knowledge of, and a name we had till then scarce heard of. 

“So great a change, from a free, debonair, and courtly sort of be- 
havior, which we formerly had found them in, to so strict a gravity as 
they now received us with, did not a little amuse us, and disappoint our 
expectation of such a pleasant visit as we used to have, and now had 
promised ourselves. Nor could my father have any opportunity, by 
a private conference with them, to understand the ground or occasion of 
this change, there being some other strangers with them (related to 
Isaac Penington), who came that morning to visit them also. 

“For my part I sought and at length found means to cast myself into 
the company of the daughter, whom I found gathering some flowers in 
the garden, attended by her maid, who was also a Quaker. But when I 
addressed myself to her after my accustomed manner, with intent to 
engage her in some discourse which might introduce conversation on the 
footing of our former acquaintance, though she treated me with a cour- 


cumstances. Jeffreys had given strict orders that it was never to be 
removed from the walls of the house. After his disgrace, accordingly, 
it was removed to the cellar, fastened to the wall, and bricked in. So 
says tradition; but tradition says many strange things.” (Summers, 
“ Jordans and the Chalfonts,” p. 95.) Alderman Penington remained a 
prisoner in the Tower from his commitment in 1660 to his death, De- 
cember, 1661. His jailer was that same Sir John Robinson whose ac- 
quaintance we made at the time of Penn and Mead’s trial. 
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teous mien, yet, as young as she was, the gravity of her look and be- 
haviour struck such an awe upon me, that I found myself not so much 
master of myself as to pursue any further converse with her. Wherefore, 
asking pardon for my boldness for having intruded myself into her pri- 
vate walks, I withdrew, not without some disorder (as I thought at least) 
of mind.” 

Penn’s courtship, if begun so early as 1668, progressed 
without undue haste. He is particularly said to have vis- 
ited Guli, in Bucks, after the death of his father, in 1670, 
and upon his release from Newgate, in 1671. His pamphlet, 
‘“« A Seasonable Caveat against Popery,” is dated at “ Penn 
in Buckinghamshire,” 23d of Eleventh month (February), 
1670, a few months after his father’s death, and as this was 
not far from the young lady’s neighborhood, it may suggest 
calls upon her at that time. 

The time of the marriage has been left by the biographers 
quite obscure. Janney mentions it briefly, without assign- 
ing any date. Dixon says, “the marriage was performed 
in the early spring of 1672, six or seven months after his 
liberation from Newgate.” Maria Webb states that no 
family documents are forthcoming relative to this period in 
Penn’s life. But Summers, in his more careful investiga- 
tion of local sources, supplies from contemporary documents 
all the data that are needed to complete the account, and 
the marriage certificate itself has been found of record, and 
an abstract of it has been obtained for this work. 

In the Jordans Friends’ Monthly Meeting Book, under 
date of 7th of Twelfth month, 1671 (February 7, 1671/2), 
there is this minute: 

“William Penn, of Walthamstow, in the County of Essex, and Guli- 
elma Maria Springett, of Tiler’s End Green, in the County of Bucks, 
proposed their intention of taking each other in marriage. Where- 
upon it was referred to Daniel Zachary and Thomas Ellwood to inquire 


into the clearness of their proceedings and give an account to next 
meeting.” ? 

1 “ Jordans and the Chalfonts,” p. 158.—Penn is here described as “ of 
Walthamstow,” and Mr. Summers suggests that Lady Penn’s residence, 
—that of the Admiral,—though always spoken of as at Wanstead, may 
have been really in Walthamstow, the parish adjoining. But Mr. Sum- 
mers is at a loss to explain why Gulielma is described as “ of Tiler’s End 
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These preliminary proceedings took place at a monthly 
meeting held at the house of Thomas Ellwood. He had 
married Mary Ellis in 1669, and had taken up his abode at 
Hunger Hill, or Ongar Hill, not far from Beaconsfield, in 
the Jordans and Chalfont region. In this house he lived 
until his death in 1713. His poetical “ Directions to my 
Friend Inquiring the Way to My House” run thus: 


“Two miles from Beaconsfield, upon the road 
To Amersham, just where the way grows broad, 
A little spot there is called Larkin’s Green, 
Where, on a bank, some fruit trees may be seen; 
In midst of which, on the sinister hand, 
A little cottage covertly doth stand; 
‘Soho!’ the people out, and then inquire 
For Hunger Hill ; it lies a little higher, 
But if the people should from home be gone, 
Ride up the bank some twenty paces on, 
And at the orchard’s end thou may’st perceive 
Two gates together hung. The nearest leave, 
The furthest take, and straight the hill ascend, 
That path leads to the house where dwells thy friend.” 


At the next monthly meeting, March 6, 1671/2, the 
records show that “ the consent and approbation of Friends” 
was given to the marriage, and it duly followed on the 4th 
of the following month, April, 1672. An old manuscript 
volume, kept in that time by Rebekah Butterfield, a Friend, 
at Stone Dean, a dwelling within sight of Jordans, is now 
preserved by Mr. Steevens, of High Wycombe, Bucks, and 
records thus : 


Green.” Her stepfather, Isaac Penington, was then in Reading jail, on 
religious account, and her mother was engaged in building the house at 
Woodside, near Amersham, five miles from Tyler’s Green, where the 
Peningtons subsequently lived. Mr. Summers suggests that Gulielma 
was in lodgings at Tyler’s Green, and that she may have been staying 
with some of the Penn family. There were Penns in Bucks who were 
then Quakers, for in the petition of the Quaker women of the country 
(1659) for the abolition of tithes, there are among the four hundred and 
seventeen signatures those of Anne and Elizabeth Penn. It seems to 
me, however, a more reasonable suggestion that—there being no clear 
evidence as to her residence elsewhere at this time—Mary Penington was 
herself lodging at Tyler’s Green, and her daughter with her. 
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“4th of 2nd Mo. 1672. They [W. P. and G. M. 8.] took 
each other in marriage at Charlewood, at a farmhouse 
called Kings, where Friends meeting was y" kept, being in 
y’ parish of Rickmansworth, in y* county of Hertford.” 

The certificate of marriage is as follows : 


Wibereas, William Penn, of Walthamstow, in the County 
of Essex, and Gulielma Maria Springett, of Penn, in the 
County of Bucks, having first obtained the goodwill and con- 
sent of their nearest friends & Relations, did in two publick 
Monthly Meetings of the people of God called Quakers, de- 
clare their intention to take each other in Marriage, & upon 
serious and due consideration, were fully approved of the said 
Meetings, as by several weighty testimonies did appear. 
These are now to certifie al persons whom it doth or may concern 
that upon the fourth day of the second month in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred seventy two, the said WILLIAM PENN and 
GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT did, in a godly sort & manner 
(according to the good old Order and practise of the Church of 
Christ) in a publick Assembly of the People of the Lord at King’s 
Charle-wood in the County of Hertford, solemnly and expressly take 
each other in marriage, mutually promising to be loving, true and faith- 
ful to each other in that Relation, so long as it shal please the Lord to 
continue their natural lives. 
In testimony whereof we then present, have hereunto subscribed 
our names, the day and year afore written. 








Margret Penn Robt. Hodgson Giles Child 

Rich. Penn John Jenner Stephen Pewsey 
Isaac Penington Charles Harris John Harvey 
John Penington Edward Man Elizabeth Walmsly 
Mary Penington Sam : Hersent Rebecca Zachary 
Mary Penington Jun Rich: Clipsham Mary Ellwood 
Elizabeth Springett Robt. Jones Jane Bullocke 
Alexander Parker Tho: Ellwood Mary Odingsells 
George Whitehead Martin Mason Elizabeth Murford 
Sam : Newton Tho: Dell Mary Newton 
W"™ Welch Edward Hoar ffrances Cadwell 
Geo: Roberts John Puddivat Helena Claypoole 
Tho: Zachary John Jigger Sen Sarah Mathew 


James Claypoole 
Tho: Rudyard 


Abraham Axtell 
John Costard 


Sarah Welch 
Mary Welch 
Martha Blake 
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[Certified to be an Extract from the Register or Record numbered 
168 Bucks, and entitled a Register of Marriages formerly kept by the 
Society of Friends at the Monthly Meeting of Upper Side.]* 


TABLE, GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT. 


Herbert Springett, Sir John Proude, 
of Sussex. m. Anne Fagge. 
Sir William Springett, Mary Proude, 


b. circa 1620, d. 1643/4. | 0. circa 1624, d. 1682. 


GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT 
m. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


King’s Farm, Chorley Wood, is still a well-known and 
readily identified place. Though in Hertfordshire, it is but 
half a mile from the Bucks line. The name of the place 
is said to be derived from its having once been a hunting- 
box of King John. “The present house,” says Summers, 
“probably dates from the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The front, which is timber framed, presents one 
feature of interest in a curious old window, and there is a 
large door of very similar style, which probably in Penn’s 
time was the main entrance, but is now concealed from 
view by a modern structure used as a dairy. The back 
of the house, where the entrance door now is, seems rather 
newer than the front, but was probably built earlier than 
1672. The large room to which the window just now men- 
tioned belongs is probably the one in which the marriage 
took place, and presents an interesting farm-house interior. 
The house is very much hidden from view by an immense 
barn, solidly built, and strengthened by numerous buttresses. 
This is said to have been fortified by an outpost during the 
civil war, by which party does not appear, and the loop-holes 
then pierced in the wall, which were only bricked up a few 
years ago, are still distinctly visible from the interior. The 


1 Copy furnished from the General Register Office, Somerset House, 
London, August 11, 1896. 
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old farm has not passed unnoticed by artists, but its historic 
interest seems to have hitherto been overlooked.” 

Following the marriage, Penn and his young wife went 
to live at a house he had rented (probably), Basing House, 
Rickmansworth. It also is in Herts, but near the line of 
Bucks. Here they made their home for about five years, 
going in 1677 to Worminghurst, in Sussex, a property of 
his mother. Basing House is still standing, but much 
changed in appearance. Mr. Summers says (1895) it “is so 
shut in by a high wall with a row of trees behind it that little 
can be seen of it from the street, while what little is visible 
is so modernized by stucco and other alterations that there 
is some difficulty in picturing its original appearance. The 
garden front is less changed, but a fine avenue of trees and 
an extensive lawn have disappeared." 

At Rickmansworth three children were born, all of 
whom died in infancy, while a fourth, Springett Penn, born 
at Walthamstow, Essex, lived to grow up. Quoting again 
Mr. Summers: “ Towards the end of 1672 Penn became 
the father of a little girl, who was named Gulielma Maria. 
She only lived & few weeks, and was buried at Jordans. 
Next year a boy was born, and called William. He lived 
about a year, and was then laid to rest beside his sister.” 
(This statement is also made, though not exactly in these 
words, in Maria Webb’s book, and may be derived from it.) 
Later, according to Mr. Summers, a third child was born 
(a girl), of whom Penn speaks in a letter to George Fox, 
December 10, 1674: “My wife is well, and child; only 
teeth, she has one cut.” This child was named Mary or 
Margaret. She died not long after this letter to Fox, and 
was buried at Jordans with her brother and sister. 

These statements, substantially true, are not quite exact. 


1 Maria Webb says (“Penns and Peningtons”), “The house at Rick- 
mansworth ... is more perfect than any other of his [Penn’s] resi- 
dences. The front has evidently been modernized, perhaps early in the 
present century ; the rear, opening on the garden, appears not to have 
been altered; but the lawn, with the avenue of fine trees, no longer 
exists.” 
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The two children, William and Mary (or Margaret), were 
twins, and were born February 28, 1673/4. The record of 
the births of all the four, as made by the Friends’ Monthly 
Meeting for the Upper Side of Bucks, is as follows: 


“1672, 11 mo. 23: Gulielma Maria Penn, daughter of William & 
Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Rickmansworth, Herts. 

“1678, 11 mo. 28: William & Mary Penn, twins, children of William 
& Gulielma Maria Penn, born at Rickmansworth. 

“1675, 11 mo. 25: Springett Penn, son of William and Gulielma 
Maria Penn, born at Walthamstow, Essex, parish of Rickmansworth.” ! 


The registry of the deaths of these children appears in 
the record of Friends’ Meeting for the Upper Side of 
Bucks,? where the death of the first, Gulielma Maria, is 
stated to have occurred First month (March) 17, 1672; of 
William, Third month (May) 15, 1674; and of Margaret 
(Mary), Twelfth month (February) 24, 1674, this last being 
(“old style’) nine months later than William’s death, and 
not three months earlier, as it might appear at first glance. 

Three children had thus been born and had died before 
the birth of Springett Penn. It is Springett who is referred 
to in Penn’s account of his return from his religious tour 
in Holland and the Rhine country, in 1677, when he says, 
“The 5th of the next week [November 1] I went to Worm- 
inghurst, my house in Sussex, where I found my dear wife, 
child, and family all well.” Worminghurst was part of the 
inheritance of Guli from her father; she and her husband 
appear to have removed to it from Rickmansworth early in 
the year 1677, for in describing his departure for the Conti- 
nental journey, he says, “On the 22d of the Fifth Month 
[July], 1677, being the first day of the week, I left my dear 
wife and family at Worminghurst in Sussex . . . and came 
well to London that night. The next day I employed my- 
self on Friends’ behalf that were in sufferings [in prison, 


1 From Friends’ records at Devonshire House, London, as given by 
Mr. J. Henry Lea, Penna. MaGaZzINnE, Vol. XVI. p. 335. 
2 Cited in Coleman’s “ Pedigree,” p. 8. 
VoL. xx.—26 
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etc.] till the evening, and then went to my own mother’s in 
Essex.” ! 

Three children of William Penn and his wife were 
living in 1682, when he sailed for Pennsylvania. These 
were Springett, born in 1675 at Walthamstow, as already 
mentioned, and Letitia and William, Jr., born probably at 
Worminghurst. The letter of counsel to his wife and chil- 
dren, written by Penn on his departure, is well known, and 
has been many times published. The warmth of his affec- 
tion for his wife appears in one of the first paragraphs : 

“My dear wife! remember thou wast the love of my 
youth, and much the joy of my life; the most beloved, as 
well as the most worthy of all my earthly comforts: and the 
reason of that love was more thy inward than thy outward 
excellencies, which yet were many. God knows, and thou 
knowest it, I can say it was a match of Providence’s 
making; and God’s image in us both was the first thing, 
and the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. 
Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing whether 
I shall ever see thee more in this world, take my counsel 
into thy bosom and let it dwell with thee in my stead, while 
thou livest.” 

But the letter of which this is part was evidently not 
intended for the children, when written, but to be given 
them when they should become old enough to understand 
its import. Springett was then only seven years old, and 
the others younger. There are in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania the originals of three 
letters written by Penn to the little children, in a juvenile 
style adapted to their years,—missives of familiar parental 
simplicity. These letters bear the date of August 19, 1682, 

1 Worminghurst descended to William Penn, Jr., as an inheritance 
from his mother, upon her death in 1694. He sold it about 1707, and 
before his death, in 1720, ‘“‘had probably squandered the proceeds,” 
Maria Webb remarks. “The house,” she adds, “ was situated on an 
eminence overlooking the beautiful south downs of Sussex, and within a 
few miles of the sea. It was razed to the ground long since, and the 
Worminghurst estate absorbed in the domains of the Duke of Norfolk. 
Only the stables now [1867?] remain to mark the spot.” 
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not quite a fortnight before the “‘ Welcome” left the Downs. 
They are all upon one sheet, and bear the superscription, 
“ For Springett Penn, at Worminghurst, Sussex.—By Arun- 
dell Bagg.” The letters are here given: 


‘“My DEAR SPRINGET 
“Be good, learn to fear God, avoide evil, love thy book, be kind to 
thy Brother and Sister & God will bless thee & I will exceedingly love 
thee. farewell dear child 
“thy dear Father 
“W™ PENN. 
+19" 6 62.” 


“DEAR LETITIA 
“T dearly love y* & would have thee sober, learn thy book, & love thy 
Brothers. I will send thee a pretty Book to learn in. ye Lord bless 
thee & make a good woman of thee. farewell 
“Thy Dear Father 
“W* PENN. 
19% 6=° 82.” 


“DEAR BILLE 
“T love thee much, therefore be sober & quiet, & learn his book, I will 
send him one, so y® Lord bless y*. Amen 
“Thy dear father 
“W™ PENN.” 


One other child, Gulielma Maria, was buried at Jordans 
in 1689, making the fourth then dead. The time of her 
birth is not stated, but it was evidently later than August, 
1682, when the letters above were written, and no doubt 
after October, 1684, when Penn returned from Pennsyl- 
vania. The register of burials of the Upper Side of Bucks 
Meeting of Friends shows that she died at Hammersmith, 
in Middlesex, Ninth month (November) 20, 1689." 

Springett Penn died, as has already been mentioned, in 
1696. The memorial of him prepared by his father, “ Sorrow 
and Joy in the Loss and End of Springett Penn,” is pathetic 
throughout, and in places beautiful,—one of the finest of 
many fine compositions from his hand. It discloses his sad 


1 Cited in Coleman’s “ Pedigree,” p. 8. 
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sense of loss; it was upon this eldest of his then living 
children that he had evidently placed his hopes. There 
are many touching expressions in the memorial which might 
be quoted, but I confine myself to a few passages which 
suggest the character of the young man and relate to the 
circumstances of his death: 

‘“‘ My very dear child, and eldest son, Springett Penn, did 
from his childhood manifest a disposition to goodness, and 
gave me hope of a more than ordinary capacity; and time 
satisfied me in both respects. For, besides a good share of 
learning and mathematical knowledge, he showed a judg- 
ment in the use and application of it much beyond his 
years. He had the seeds of many good qualities rising in 
him, that made him beloved and consequently lamented : 
but especially his humility, plainness and truth, with a 
tenderness and softness of nature, which, if I may say it, 
were an improvement upon his other good qualities. .. . 
He desired if he were not to live, that he might go home 
to die there, and we made preparation for it, being twenty 
miles from my house; for so much stronger was his spirit 
than his body that he spoke of going next day, which was 
the morning he departed, and a symptom it was of his 
greater journey to his longer home. . . . Feeling himself 
decline apace . . . somebody fetched the doctor; but, as 
soon as he came in, he said, ‘Let my father speak to the 
doctor, and I’ll go to sleep,’ which he did and waked no 
more; breathing his last upon my breast, the tenth day of 
the second month, between the hours of nine and ten in 
the morning, 1696, in his one and twentieth year. So ended 
the life of my dear child and eldest son, much of my com- 
fort and hope . . . in whom [I lose all that a father could 
lose in a child, and he was capable of anything that became 
a sober young man, my friend and companion, as well as a 
most affectionate and dutiful child.” 

Springett died at Lewes, on the south coast, where he 
had been taken, no doubt, for more favorable air and sur- 
roundings. He was buried at Jordans, making the fifth of 
Penn’s children then interred there. 
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Preceding Springett three years, his mother, Gulielma 
Maria Penn, had died, February 23, 1693/4. Her death 
occurred at Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire, to which place, it 
would appear, Penn had gone after being acquitted before 
the King (William IIL.) and Council, of Jacobite plotting, 
being thus enabled to quit the seclusion which he had 
maintained for three years. He wrote from ‘“ Hodson” 
(Hoddesdon), on the 11th of Tenth month (December), 
1693, to Thomas Lloyd and others at Philadelphia, an- 
nouncing his “enlargement” and the friendliness of the 
King, and added, “ From the Secretary, [Sir John Trench- 
ard] I went to our meeting at the Bull and Mouth; thence 
to visit the sanctuary of my solitude; and after that to see 
my poor wife and children; the eldest [Springett] being 
with me all this while. My wife is yet weakly; but I am 
not without hopes of her recovery, who is of the best of 
wives and women.” 

In the memorial which he prepared of her, “ An account 
of the Blessed End of my Dear Wife, Gulielma Maria 
Penn,” he says she “departed . . . in the fiftieth year of 
her age; being sensible to the very last. . . . She did, at 
several times, pray very sweetly, and in all her weakness 
manifested the most quiet, undaunted, and resigned spirit, 
as well as in all other respects. She was an excellent 
person, both as wife, child, mother, mistress, friend and 
neighbor. . . . She quietly expired in myarms. . . . I hope 
I may say she was a public as well as private loss; for she 
was not only an excellent wife and mother, but an entire 
and constant friend, of a more than common capacity, and 
greater modesty and humility; yet most equal and un- 
daunted in danger; religious as well as ingenuous, without 
affectation; an easy mistress and a good neighbor, espe- 
cially to the poor; neither lavish nor penurious; but an 
example of industry, as well as of other virtues: therefore, 
our great loss, though her own eternal gain.” 

It would appear that her health had been for some time 
declining, but there seems to be no distinct evidence on 
this point. She was buried at Jordans ground, near her 
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children. She had been nearly twenty-two years married. 
Four of her children were dead, three survived.! 

Of these three surviving children, Springett, the oldest, 
who died three years later, has been fully mentioned. Le- 
titia, next in age, lived to be an old woman. While a girl, 
she accompanied her father to Pennsylvania in 1699, and is 
often referred to in his letters as “‘ Tishe,”—a two-syllabled 
diminutive of her name, more common in old times than 
now. She seems to have been a lively and probably a self- 
willed girl. Her father, writing from Pennsbury to James 
Logan, in July, 1701, just before his final return to England, 
said, “I cannot prevail on my wife to stay, and still less 
with Tishe. I know not what to do. Samuel Carpenter 
seems to excuse her in it; but to all that speak of it, say I 
shall have no need to stay, and a great interest to return.” 
And there is the story of Watson “that when she was at 
Thomas Evans’s place, at Gwynedd, seeing the men at 
threshing, she desired to try her hand at the use of the 
flail, which to her great surprise brought such a racket 
about her head and shoulders, that she was obliged to run 
into the house in tears, and expose her playful freak to her 
father !” 

Letitia Penn married William Aubrey. The marriage 
seems to have been arranged after her return to England 





1A portrait of Gulielma Maria Penn, on glass, is described by Maria 
Webb (note following preface, “Penns and Peningtons”) as in the 
possession, 1867, of “the descendants of Henry Swan, of Holmwood, 
Dorking, who died 1796.” This picture was engraved for Mrs. Webb’s 
book, and its resemblance to the portrait of Hannah Middleton Gurney, 
wife of Joseph Gurney, of Norwich (great-grandparents of Joseph John 
Gurney), known as the “ Fair Quakeress,” was remarked. Mrs. Webb, 
however, pointed out that while the dresses are precisely alike in the 
two pictures, and there is other resemblance as to the figures, the faces 
differ, and she concluded that the portraits are genuine in each case, 
and that the engraver of the “ Fair Quakeress” picture (Hannah Mid- 
dleton Gurney), working about 1746, had copied the dress of Gulielma 
Maria Penn as a contemporary figure. The picture of Gulielma Maria 
Penn is given in the “Penns and Peningtons” (English edition), and 
that of Hannah Middleton Gurney in A. J. C. Hare’s “Gurneys of 
Earlham” (London, 1896). 
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with her father and step-mother in 1701. A letter from 
Penn to Logan, 3d February, 1701/2, written at Kensington, 
says, “ My wife and little Johnne well at Bristol. Tishe 
with me.” And, writing from London, 21st June, 1702, 
he says, “‘ My wife hitherto is kept by her father [i.e., de- 
tained with him on account of his illness] whence she is 
coming next week to Worminghurst on my daughter’s 
account, in likelihood to marry.” A few weeks later the 
arrangements were well forward, for William Penn, Jr., 
wrote to James Logan, from Worminghurst, August 18, 
“T was much surprised at what you told me about my 
sister’s engagement to W. Masters, but we find little in it, 
for she has been at the meetings [of the Friends, to ask 
approval and oversight of the marriage, according to their 
rules of discipline] and he was here, but could prove no 
engagement, for it passed the meetings, and she is to be 
married the day after to-morrow.” 

The alleged engagement to William Masters (of Phila- 
delphia) referred, no doubt, to some intimate acquaintance 
—of whatever degree—existing during Letitia’s visit here. 
Upon her departure for England, care had been taken to 
procure for her, from the monthly meeting of the Friends, 
a certificate that she had “ behaved herself here very soberly 
and according to the good instructions which she hath re- 
ceived in the way of truth,” etc., and that, as fur as they 
knew, she was under no engagement of marriage.’ 

But Logan, who was evidently under the impression that 
Letitia had given William Masters reason to consider her 
pledged to him, wrote to Penn that though he supposed she 
had by that time “changed her name,” yet he added, “I 
cannot forbear informing thee of what has been too liberally 
discovered of her, and among the rest by some that signed 
the certificate, viz. : that she was under engagement of mar- 
riage, before she left this place, to William Masters; the 
said signers, upon some unhappy information given them, 
lately expressed so great dissatisfaction at what they had 


1 See a fuller citation of the certificate in Watson’s “ Annals,” Vol. 
II. p. 117. 
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done that it had been proposed to send over and contradict 
or retract it.” 

The marriage to William Aubrey took place on the 20th 
of August, 1702. A letter from Penn to Logan, dated at 
London, September 6, says, “‘ My daughter is married next 
Fifth-day will be three weeks. We have brought her home, 
where I write, a noble house for the city, and other things, 
I hope, well. But S. Penington’s, if not S. Harwood’s, 
striving for William Masters, against faith, truth, and right- 
eousness, will not be easily forgotten, though things came 
honorably off to his and the old envy’s [? enemy’s] confu- 
sion, his father’s friends nobly testifying against the actions 
of both.” And William Penn, Jr., in a letter of about 
the same time, wrote Logan, “ My sister Letitia has, I be- 
lieve, a very good sort of man, that makes a good husband. 
William Masters, whatever grounds he had for it in Penn- 
sylvania, made a mighty noise here, but it lasted not long.” 

The Founder, among his other characteristics, had that 
which is not uncommon with great men, and also small, a 
decided dislike for having his plans crossed, and a strong 
confidence that whoever did so must surely deserve condem- 
nation. In this case it is probable that he would have done 
as well to let Letitia’s Philadelphia affair go forward, in- 
stead of nipping it, as he doubtless did. In all the subse- 
quent history of the Penn family, William Aubrey figures 
solely and entirely as an exacting and unpleasant person. 
His father-in-law’s complaints of his demands for money on 
that side, and poor Logan’s struggles to meet them on this, 
form a feature of the Penn-Logan letters for years. If it 
were the fact, as seems to be suggested, that her father 
broke off the Philadelphia match and arranged that in 
London, he must have had occasion many times bitterly to 
rue at least the latter portion of the performance. In De- 
cember, 1703, Penn wrote to Logan that he had heretofore 
sent him “ three several letters” about “son Aubrey’s affair,” 
the payment to him of one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum. September 2, 1704, he again writes on the subject of 
“Son Aubrey’s affairs,” and adds, “In the mean time both 
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son and daughter clamor, she to quiet him that is a scraping 
man, will count interest for a guinea (this only to thyself), so 
that I would have thee fill his attorney’s hands so full as thou 
canst.” In 1706, August 14, Logan wrote to Penn, “I know 
not how to behave to W. Aubrey and his wife; they have never 
wrote since their last angry letter. Please and keep it to 
thyself, for I still honour my young mistress, and would by 
no means break with them.” In 1707, June 10, Penn 
writes, ‘‘ But my son-in-law Aubrey grows very trouble- 
some, because he gets nothing thence [Pennsylvania] about 
to an open break, did I not bear extremely.” Finally, a 
month later, when Logan was preparing to come to Eng- 
land, Penn wrote, July 5, “ All our loves are to thee, but 
W. A. a tiger against thee for returns. Come not to him 
empty as thou valuest thy credit and comfort.” 

Which quotation will suffice, no doubt, for the subject; 
there are several more in the Penn-Logan letters. 

William and Letitia Aubrey had no children. She sur- 
vived him fifteen years. He died about May 21, 1731, as 
he was buried at Jordans May 23 of that year. April 6, 
1746, Letitia’s remains were also interred there. The stone 
marking her grave (placed there, with others, by Granville 
Penn, in the present century) bears the name “ Letitia 
Penn,” instead of Letitia Aubrey. 

There are letters from Letitia among the Penn manu- 
scripts in the collection of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, but none that need occupy much of our attention. 
The following, in 1734/5, to her half-brother, John Penn, 
who was then in Pennsylvania, is given as an example: 


LETITIA AUBREY TO JOHN PENN. 
“ LONDON ye 23 Jany 1734/5 


“DEAR BROTHER 

“T was very glad of y* favour of thine, & to hear of your safe arival ; 
that thee found things better y* expected; yt my Brother Thomas has 
put them upon a better footing y® you heard before thee went. I 
heartily wish all may be settled to your & y* whole familys Comfort; 
am obliged to thee for thy kind expressions in thy Letter; to serve me I 
have show’d my nephew what thee writes and believe he will send a 
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Power to end y* vexatious affaire of Mount Joye’ by ye first shipe y* it 
can be gott ready to go by; J. Logan informs me y'‘ five thousand acres 
of Land taken up in Sr J. Faggs name, now mine, is settled upon in- 
tirely, y‘ there is not enough left for one plantation, wch I think very 
strang there is no Law to hinder such things y* every one may enjoye 
theire right; if this be ye case y' I cannot have my land there My re- 
quest is y‘I may have it somewhere else, my circumstances will not 
permit my loseing it, also the other five he saith he dont know where to 
take it up y‘ any will bye it, all wch I intreat thee to Consider me in & 
make it thy own case y" I hope for redress; thee knows what I have in 
England so leave it. I am very glad to find y' I may expect my money 
so sone, altho’ I canot have it at better interest, nor security any where, 
I am senceable of: I must desier thy assistance in y‘ affaire of R. 
Ashton, who has never paide me, altho’ his promises from time to time to 
my brother; & also to speak to my Brother about proclamation money 
he wroot me of, wch would be very acceptable to me to receive it; I 
perceive thee finds it a plentifull & pleasant Country; but not beyond 
old England. I am with sincere good wishes & Dear Love 
“Thy affect. Sister and true friend 
“LAETITIA AUBREY 





“Mary desiers her Respects may 
be presented to thee.” 
(Endorsed: ‘To John Penn Esq. Propriator of ye Province of Pen- 
silvania att Philadelphia, America. 
“per CAPTIN RICHMAN.”) 


Letitia Aubrey’s will is dated July 20, 1744; she de- 
scribes herself as of London, widow. At the time of her 
death she lived at Christ Church, Spitalfields. Her will 
contains several specific legacies. To her nephew William 
Penn, 3d, son of her brother William, she gave a silver 
cup and salver, silver teakettle, tortoise-shell cabinet, etc. 
To others she left other pieces of plate, etc., including “a 
broad piece of gold to Eleanor Aubrey, now Clark, niece 


1 The allusion here is to the manor of Mount Joy, part of what is now 
Upper Merion Township, Montgomery County. The manor was given 
Letitia by her father, October 24, 1701, being supposed to be seven 
thousand eight hundred acres, at a yearly rent of one beaver skin. On 
July 10, 1730, William and Letitia Aubrey sold the property to Sir 
Archibald Grant, “of that part of Great Britain called Scotland.” (Cf. 
article “The Old Iron Forge—‘ Valley Forge,’” Penna. Maa., Vol. 
XVII.) I am not able to explain why, if the sale was made to Sir 
Archibald Grant in 1730, there were still perplexities about it in 1734/5. 
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of my late husband, William Aubrey.” Remembering her 
great-nieces and nephew, children of her niece Gulielma 
Maria (Penn) Fell (daughter of William Penn, Jr.), she left 
forty pounds to Robert (Edward) Fell; fifty pounds to Mary 
Margaretta, who afterwards married John Barron ; and forty 
pounds to Gulielma Maria Frances, who afterwards married 
John Newcomb. To her nephew William Penn, 3d, she 
bequeathed all her American estate for life; after his death 
to his daughter Christiana Gulielma, who afterwards mar- 
ried Peter Gaskill. To the “poor women” of Devonshire 
House Friends’ Meeting, Bishopsgate Street, London, she 
left fifty pounds,—the Friends about that time being some- 
what pressed in their undertaking to care for their poor 
members. The residue of her estate—which after these 
special gifts must have been small—she left to her nephew 
William Penn, 3d, and his daughter Christiana Gulielma.' 

William Penn, Jr., deserves more full notice than would 
be appropriate in this part of the narrative. We shall 
consider him separately, after speaking of his father’s 
second marriage. 


SUMMARY: WILLIAM PENN’S CHILDREN BY HIS FIRST WIFE. 


WittiaM Penn, Founder of Pennsylvania, married, first, 
at King’s Farm, Chorley Wood, Hertfordshire, April 4, 
1672, GuLIELMA Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, 
Knight, and his wife Mary (daughter of Sir John Proude, 
Knight). GuirenmMa Maria PENN was born about the end 
of 1643 or beginning of 1644 (O. S.), and died at Hoddes- 
don, Herts, February 23, 1693/4. Her children by William 
Penn were: 

1. Gulielma Maria, born at Rickmansworth, Herts, Janu- 
ary 23, 1672/3; died there March 17, 1672; buried at 
Jordans. 

2. William, born February 28, 1673/4, at Rickmans- 
worth; died there May 15, 1674; buried at Jordans. 

3. Mary, or Margaret, twin with William, born at Rick- 


1 These details are from Westcott’s “‘ Historic Mansions,” pp. 32, 33. 
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mansworth, February 28, 1673/4; died there February 24, 
1674; buried at Jordans. 

4, Springett, born at Walthamstow, January 25, 1675; 
died at Lewes, April 10, 1696; buried at Jordans; un- 
married. 

5. Letitia, born (?) preceding 1682, probably at Worming- 
hurst, Sussex; married, August 20, 1702, William Aubrey, 
of London; died without issue, and was buried at Jordans, 
April 6, 1746. William Aubrey was buried at Jordans, 
May 23, 1781. 

6. William, Jr., born (?) preceding August, 1682, prob- 
ably at Worminghurst; married and had issue. See details 
later. 

7. Gulielma Maria, born (?) later than August, 1682, 
probably at Worminghurst ; died at Hammersmith, Middle- 
sex, November 20, 1689. 


(To be continued.) 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 247.) 

OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WAYNE. 


“Camp AT WHITE MArsH, 1" Dec" 1777 
“Sir: 


“The procuring good and easy Winter Quarters for the 
Troops under your Excellencies Command—and Covering 
the Country from the Depredations of the Enemy as far as 
Possible without too much fatigue to the Army—are Objects 
of the first Consequence, & to which too much Attention 
cannot be paid. 

‘A Chain of Cantonments has been proposed (and sup- 
ported with very plausible Arguments) from Lancaster to 
Reading and the Intermediate villages between them,—to 
which Cantonments I can’t agree for the following Reasons. 

“Because by taking Quarters at the Distance of sixty 
miles west of Philadelphia, you at once give up to the 
enemy all the Delaware State, the Eastern shore of Mary- 
land, the Counties of Phil*, Bucks and Chester. 

‘“‘ Because by this access of fine Country the Enemy will 
be enabled to draw supplies, not only for the Winter—but 
to lay up Stores for the next Campaign—to vittual their 
Transports—carry Gen' Burgoyne’s army to Great Brittain 
—and perhaps bring out an Equal Number to Re-enforce 
Gen' Howe early in the Spring. 

‘Because the sick and feeble of the Army in the Re- 
spective Hospitals will in a great Measure be left between 
the Enemy and us—Otherwise Intermixed with the healthy 
Troops—and subject them to the same Disorders that the 
Sick may be Infected with. 

“Because you cannot in these Villages procure cover for 
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more than one-third of your Effective’s without casting to 
the Mercy of Weather and Howling Wilderness—those 
families who flew before the Enemy to these very places for 
Shelter—giving up ease & Affluence, for Liberty and Pro- 
tection. 

‘*‘ Because other States are Subject to Invasion—who will 
naturally conclude if these are given up to Distruction— 
that it may be their case next, and will thereby be deterred 
from giving that aid, which they otherwise would afford— 
least they should first Irritate, & afterwards be left to the 
Mercy of a more than savage foe. 

‘“‘ Because the Eyes of the World are upon us—and we 
have given the Country some Ground to expect, some Pro- 
tection—since the Junction of so great a part of the 
Northern Army. 

“For these Reasons I am positively against taking 
Quarters at the places before Mentioned—but would pro- 
pose making good our Quarters in a Position that will at 
once afford cover to the Country and enable you to draw 
supplies for your Army—from the Vicinity of the Enemy 
—in doing of which you will not only Distress them—but 
save for the use of the next Campaign those Stores which 
you would be necessitated to expend if Quartered at the 
Distance of Sixty Miles from the Delaware River. 

“ You will also leave such Houses as can be procured in 
that Country to be Converted into Hospitals for the use of the 
Sick and Convalescents—to which the feeble of the Army 
may be collected & Commissioned Officers sent (in Propor- 
tion to the Number of the Sick) to superintend them—who 
will not only preserve Order but Introduce Discipline 
amongst the Convalescents, by obliging them to appear 
clean on the parade and Mancuvre them whenever the 
weather will permit, which will be more conducive to their 
health and be a means of saving men’s lives than the whole 
powers of the Materia Medica—they will also afford protec- 
tion to our Stores by Detering any small party from attempt- 
ing their Destruction. 

“For these Reasons, and to sweeten the tempers of those 
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Officers that at present may be a little sowered as well as 
for the ease & Conveniency of others, I am Induced to meet 
those Gentlemen in Sentiment, who are for Quartering the 
Army at Willmington & in its Vicinity—which with the aid 
of some Hutts will afford Cover sufficient. 

“The Position is such as to give the Enemy the Greatest 
Annoyance—with the least fatigue to your own Troops. 

“ Your Excellencies own good Judgment will point out 
the proper Measures necessary to guard against that Surprize 
which some Gentlemen Effect so much to dread—I can only 
assure your Excellency that whatever Position you may 
think most proper, I shall always be ready to acquiesce with, 
& to serve you with the best Service of your most Ob* and 
very Hum! Ser* 

“ Ant’ WAYNE.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 


“ WHITEMARSH, 1* Dec’ 1777 
“May IT PLEASE YouR ExcELLENcY! 

“From a cursory view of the present state of your Army 
compared to the Position of the Enemy I am fully con- 
vinced that your Troops should immediately go into quiet, 
peaceable Winter Quarters. By the various Fatigues of the 
Campaign, your Men are dispersed thro’ many parts of the 
Country, incapable of taking the Field at this advanced 
Season. The Hospitals are crouded with Sick and Invalids, 
occasioned, in a great Measure, by the want of clothing & 
Rest—Y our Officers are very discontented, as their Families 
are suffering at Home, not being able to purchase the Neces- 
saries of Life. The Credit of the Mony is so amazingly 
decreased, by the prevailing Avarice of the Times, that the 
recruiting Service rests upon a very precarious Basis. Your 
great Dependence must therefore be upon the present 
Army. To make it respectible, it is necessary to collect 
the feeble together; to nurse and cloath them, and give to 
the whole such a Spirit of Discipline and Order, as will 
make them truly formidable. The Enemy is in good Quar- 
ters, not to be attack’d, without the greatest Hazard. He 
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will not attack you, unless he imagines he has a manifest 
Advantage. In this Situation, you have much to loose, 
nothing certain to gain.—As therefore another Campaign 
is morally inevitable, your Troops should be put in the best 
Situation, to open it early, with vigor & Activity. To fix 
upon the Line of Cantonment, is a matter of Perplexity. 
If you attempt covering the Country from the Excursions 
of the Enemy, you make a Winter’s Campaign necessary. 
But that Position wh will give them the greatest Check, 
consistant with the Ease of the Troops, is the most eligible. 
That part of Pennsylvania wh lays between the Delaware 
and the Schylkill seems best calculated for this Purpose. 
While it preserves a Communication with the Southern and 
Northern States, it gives some kind of Security to New 
Jersey. A removal to Wilmington and Places adjacent, 
would give the Enemy the full command of the Delaware, 
and perhaps, Effect a Separation of the States. It cannot be 
supposed that the large Villages in the back parts of Penn- 
sylvania are so crouded with Inhabitants as to give no Shel- 
ter to the Army. Should the Buildings be too scanty to 
receive all the Troops, the Deficiency might be made up 
by substituting Hutts, wch would prove a sufficient cover 
for the more healthy and robust. 
“Tam, with great Submission, your 
‘“‘ Excellency’s most obed* Serv* 
“J. M. VaRnum.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WOODFORD. 


“Camp, 1* Decem’ 1777 
“DEAR GEN* 

“‘Upon considering the several places purposed for the 
winter cantoonments of the army, I think the Villages 
from Reading to Lancaster, with the addition of some 
Hutts, the most Eligable position for the Troops in their 
present situation. 

“Were the men warmly clad, I should give it as my 
Opinion that Willmington, or some post nigher the Enemy 
should be taken in preference to the above, where we might 
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annoy them in their Forrageing &c. in the course of the 
Winter. 

“But upon considering our present circumstances & 
looking forward to the opperations in the spring, I think 
the advantages we should give them of possessing a part 
of this state & the Lower Countys, would be overballanced 
by our having a vigorous army ready to take the Field 
early in the next campaign, with sufficient Magazines of 
provision & Forrage laid up in the course of this Winter. 

“Tf the Range of Cantoonments I purpose should meet 
the approbation of your Excellency, after hearing the senti- 
ments of the Gen' Officers, I would purpose that as much 
Forrage & provisions as possible, of every kind, be imme- 
diately drawn from the Country between our Quarters & 
the Enemy & that such as we had it not in our power to 
remove be destroy’d, saveing a bare sufficiency for the 
subsistance of the Inhabitants, & that the Country in our 
Rear be kept as a Reserve. 

“Previous to the removal of the Army, I would recom- 
mend that one or more, Gen! Officer go with the D. Q™ Master 
Gen! to view the cover that can be procured for the Troops, & 
make their Report to your Excellency as speedily as possible. 

“Tf these Villages are found too much crouded with the 
Refugees from Philadelphia & its neighbourhood, I should 
think it no great hardship for them to be obliged to remove 
to the Farm Houses contiguous, & that the D. Q™ Master 
Gen! (after having ascertain’d their numbers), be order’d to 
assign them Quarters at a distance that it would be unsafe 
to squander the Troops in, & that the publick waggons re- 
move their affects. Iam with great respect your Excellencys 
most Obed* humble Serv* 

“W™* Wooprorp.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL WEEDON. 


“Dear Sir: 

“T have agreeable to your Excellency’s direction, consid- 
ered in every point of view I am able ‘a proper position for 
this Army during the winter’-—Three plans for facilitating 

VoL. xx.—27 
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this desirable purpose have been proposed, viz‘ Hutting, 
Drawing them down to Wilmington & its vicinity, or can- 
toning them in the back country from Reading to Lancas- 
ter.—In my opinion there will be great inconveniences at- 
tending any measure we may take—The first plan is certainly 
the most desirable, but I fear the least eligible; & both for 
reasons so obvious that they hardly need mentioning. Does 
not the present situation of affairs promise another Cam- 
paign? Tis true that by wintering your Troops within 
ten or fifteen miles of the enemy you might in some meas- 
ure cover the country contiguous thereto, but would not 
this subject your Army to a winter campaign? Add to 
this the unhealthy quarters they would be confined to, 
rendered still the more so by the very nature of the ma- 
terials which compose them, Our service has already driven 
us to this necessity on a former occasion, which proved 
more fatal to the troops than all the actions they fought 
during the campaign!—Let us benefit by experience.— 
Your army, Sir, is now much reduced by hard service & 
other sufferings during this Summer & Fall; I fear & be- 
lieve, I may say with truth, (& consequently on this occa- 
sion with propriety) that a third of them tho’ now in the 
field, are more fitting for the Hospital than the Camp: 
without Blanketts, without Shoes, & in short almost desti- 
tute of every comfort required by the strong & robust, 
much more the weak & feeble. What then must be the 
effects of keeping them out all winter in this dispiriting 
situation? Can you promise yourself service from them 
in the spring? When the Enemy find your troops ex- 
hausted by fatigue, they will no doubt avail themselves of 
it. What must then necessarily follow is disagreeable & 
needless to anticipate—Troops undisciplined, worn-out by 
service, deprived of every comfort which is necessary to 
restore health & vigor, cannot be supposed to support an 
attack against those who thro’ the Winter have been in 


comfortable quarters, constantly trained in Maneuvring & 


other exercises. That this will be the case, I make not the 
least doubt. 
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“ A position at Wilmington, I should have no very great 
objection to, if the troops could be covered in a tolerable 
compact body, but this I fear cannot be done; & Cantoning 
by Detachment is a dangerous experiment.—I look Sir, on 
this Army as the Herculean hinge, on which American 
Independence turns.—The covering this, or the other spot 
for the space of three or four months is not a motive suffi- 
cient to hazard, or expose this Army for, the object is in 
nowise adequate to the disadvantages that may result from 
it: you would in my opinion subject yourself to frequent 
alarms by taking post at Wilmington, Christiana, Newport 
& Chester, particularly at the latter. The Enemy are mas- 
ters of the River, have a numerous Fleet at their command, 
and within one nights march of you—I should not indeed 
dread a surprize, but supposing the enemy not inclined to 
attack you by a sudden march, (which at the same time 
they would have in their power) but to manceuvre up the 
Schuylkill & cross above you, should we not be in the pre- 
dicament we have all this campaign been endeavouring to 
shun, by keeping their left-flank must we not instantly 
leave our quarters, perhaps at a season of the year when 
our magazines could not be got off—The sick must fall 
into their hands also, unless we fight them & are success- 
ful—Should any disaster attend us, by an action with them 
in this situation, what would be the consequences? a total 
Annihilation of this Army, & with it, the Liberties of 
America!—Upon the whole sir, distressing as it is to leave 
a country uncovered, & at the mercy of an ungenerous 
Enemy, who no doubt will ravage & plunder the inhabit- 
ants; yet Sir, we must view our affairs in a more extensive 
Scale. Subjugating a few individuals who must be left at 
their mercy, or possessing a small tract of country for a 
few months goes but a small way in the American cause, 
while you have this Army in full health—That we must 
have another Campaign is, I believe, beyond controversy, 
prudence therefore dictates a timely provision for the same, 
the success of it will depend on the health & discipline of 
your Troops, the care & vigilance of your Officers, and 
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early operations in the Field.—To provide for such im- 
portant purposes, I give it as my opinion this army be 
quartered as soon as circumstances will permit, in a country 
where not only your Officers may have it in their power to 
make themselves comfortable during the winter, but your 
troops be relieved from heavy guards, covered from the in- 
clemency of the weather, nursed in sickness, disciplined & 
restored to their former health & vigor—This Sir, & this 
alone, will give you the Superiority over your Enemy.— 
Your Hospitals are now as strong nearly as your Battal- 
ions: & while you are followed by an army of feeble in- 
valids, what reward can you expect for your unwearied 
exertions, by any atchievements such Troops can obtain? 
The Chain of Cantonments from Reading to Lancaster has 
been mentioned, I cannot with precision say they are the 
most eligible, but from the small knowledge I have of the 
country, should suppose them the most likely to cover the 
troops, & afford them rest thro’ the winter. 
“‘T am Sir y" very H’bl Serv* 
“G,. WEEDON.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL MUHLENBERG. 


“ December 1" 1777 
“Sir: 

“ Agreeable to your Excellency’s requisition I transmit 
you my Sentiments on the Question proposed in Council 
yesterday. 

“T would beg leave to premise that agreeable to my Sen- 
timents, the Army should continue in a Position, where 
they can most effectually Annoy the Enemy, untill it shall 
be absolutely necessary on Account of the Severity of the 
Weather to Quit the Field—2” That the Preservation of the 
Army by getting them into good Winter Quarters, will be 
of much greater Utility, than any small Advantages, which 
can be gain’d over the Enemy by keeping the Army near 
their Lines. 

“With regard to the place, Propper for the Army to 
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take Winter Quarters, I must confess, Iam more inclined 
to join in sentiment with those Gentlemen who propose Lan- 
caster for the Right of the Cantonment & Reading for 
the left, than with those who propose Wilmington—my 
reasons are these. Wilmington &c. are so near the Enemy 
that there is the greatest probability of their frequent Alarm- 
ing us, consequently the end intended, that is, the Ease of 
the Army will not be answered. 

277 Our Army will certainly diminish, at least for the 
Winter, by a Number of the Soldiers receiving permis- 
sion to return to the different States they came from which 
would perhaps enable the Enemy to gain material Advan- 
tages over us, especially if it should be found necessary, 
on account of Covering, to Quarter the Men some distance 
apart. 

“3% The upper Part of Pensylvania would be left entirely 
to the Mercy of the Enemy, & the Communication with the 
Eastern States cut of. 

“4%y The Enemy will have it in their power to draw 
more Supplies from the Jersey, than it would be possible 
for them to draw from the lower Counties, even if they 
were entirely given up to them, for if the Army lay at Wil- 
mington, one armed Vessell would be sufficient to prevent 
us from affording any relief to the Jerseys. 

“ Perhaps if your Excellency was to order some Person 
to Reconnoitre the Country from Reading to Easton it 
would be found more Eligible, to make Reading the right 
of the Cantonment, & Easton the left, than any other place 
proposed, especially if the Hint thrown out by a Gentleman 
in Council, was adopted, that is, to erect Hutts for the more 
Robust, & let the Feeble be quartered in Houses, &c.—In 
Reading the Refugees from Philadelphia are less numerous 
than in Lancaster, Lebanon, &c. Reading, Allentown Beth- 
lehem & Easton lie in a direct line, very near the same 
distance from Philadelphia—a few miles in front of this 
Line, is Maxetawny & Macungy, one, if not two Divisions 
may be Quartered with the greatest ease, & here the Troops 
would be ready, either to protect our Stores, or prevent 
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any considerable Ravages in the Country. Your Excel- 
lencys 
** Most obed* & humble Serv‘ 
““P: MUHLENBERG.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL SCOTT. 


“ WHITE MarsH, 1" Dec 1777 
“Sir: 


“ After Considering maturely the matter Proposed Yes- 
terday with reguard to the Quartering the Troops for this 
Winter, I have at Length thought that Wilmington and its 
Neighbouring Villages the most Elligable. 

“T would not wish to Trouble your Excellency with my 
Reasons as it was so very Fully spoke upon Yesterday. 
Iam Your Excellencys 

“ Ob‘ Serv' 
“ Cu* Scorr.” 


OPINION OF COUNT PULASKI. 


“T leave the choice of Ground to those who are well 
acquainted with the Country, & confine myself to considering 
the advantages which will attend a continuance of the Cam- 
paign, and the Inconveniences which will flow from retiring 
to Winter Quarters—Our continuing in a state of activity 
will give courage to our Friends, be an antidote to the 
effeminacy of young Soldiers, and enure them to the 
fatigues which Veterans undergo—keep them in the exer- 
cise of their profession and instruct them—Whereas the in- 
activity of winter quarters will ruin the Army, discourage 
the Country, leave an extent of Territory for the Enemy to 
ravage and depopulate ; besides how do we know what Re- 
inforcements the Enemy may receive before the next Cam- 
paign. For my part therefore I only think that the invalids 
of each Regiment should be suffer’d to retire where they 
may under the direction of proper officers be refreshed and 
recruited—with all the rest collected I would make a vigor- 
ous attack upon the Enemy as soon as the Schuylkill is 
frozen. 


“* ©, PuLaskI. 
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“In case winter quarters are determined upon, I sollicit 
His Excellency to allow me the body of Cavalry and In- 
fantry to remain near the Enemy’s Lines.”' 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL DU PORTAIL. 


“ By taking Winter Quarters from Lancaster to Reading, 
we abandon to the Enemy, Jersey, and all the Country ad- 
jacent to Derby, Chester, and Wilmington, one of the richest 
Tracts in this part of the Continent. By establishing them 
at Wilmington we cover the Country, and do not so com- 
pletely abandon that part of it which is before Philadelphia, 
nor even Jersey, because our proximity to the Enemy and 
the ease with which we could throw ourselves upon the Rear 
of their Lines in case the Schuylkill should be frozen, will 
keep them in respect, and put it out of their power to send 
considerable Detachments on the other side of Delaware 
from the fear of weakening themselves too much—and the 
small detachments which they may send will be greatly 
restrained by the Jersey Militia—The Position then of Wil- 
mington answers the end of making subsistence very diffi- 
cult to Gen' Howe, who has not only his Army to feed but 
likewise the Inhabitants of the Town, and who must besides 
furnish Provisions for the Army of Gen' Bourgoyne if he 
means that they should embark for England.—This position 
farther deprives him of the means of recruiting in the 
Country, extending himself in it, adding to the number of 
his Partisans, in a word gaining the Country. It has besides 
the advantage of rendering his Communication with his 
fleet difficult, for I imagine the Vessels will not be able to 
approach Philadelphia when the Ice prevails—I should not 
omit mentioning a case in which this Inconvenience would 
be very considerable—if War should be declared between 
France and England, and Gen' How from a dread of finding 
himself blocked up in the Spring by a French Fleet, should 
wish to quit Philadelphia, we shall be within distance at 
Wilmington for hindering his Embarkation of which we 
should have timely notice. 

1 Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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“This Position then unites great Military advantages— 
but it must be confess’d at the same time that these very 
advantages ought perhaps to prevent our taking it—because 
the Enemy probably will not suffer us there, and will march 
against us.—Thus to ask whether the Position of Wilming- 
ton is eligible, is to ask at the same time whether it is eligible 
to expose ourselves to an Action, and perhaps more than one. 

“If the season were less advanced, I don’t see why we 
should avoid them—but at present—what end would be 
answer’d. if we should gain an advantage we should be 
unable to pursue it—if we Experience a Check, we run the 
risque of seeing our Army dissipated in the rude marches 
consequent on a defeat—Consistently with the plan which 
we ought to form of putting our Army in good condition 
this winter and preparing it for a good Campaign, we ought 
not to have it’s Repose preceded by a Defeat. 

‘“* As to the other points to be consider’d in this Question, 
whether Wilmington or Lancaster will be the most proper 
Situation for furnishing the Army with every necessary—I 
cannot decide, being ignorant of the Country—but it ap- 
pears to me in general that this point deserves our most 
serious attention—it is much better to lose Soldiers in Com- 
bats with the Enemy to whom we cause a Loss at the same 
time, than to lose them by Disorders, & Desertion arising 
from their Misery. Misery destroys a part of an Army and 
leaves the other without Vigour, without Courage, and with- 
out good Will—we should find ourselves then in the Spring 
with a Body of an Army incapable of any thing, and con- 
sequently have no right to expect a successful Campaign.’ 

“Du Portal.” 


OPINION OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL IRVINE, 
“Sir: 


‘‘ Whether the army should retire into winter quarters 
in the interior part of this State or to Wilmington and its 
environs, or whether it ought not to take post nigher to the 
enemy and remain in huts during the winter, are questions 


1 Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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of such importance and the arguments for and against each 
of those measures so many and cogent that I confess myself 
at a loss how to decide upon them.—To leave so large a 
proportion of the most valuable part of the State uncovered 
as we unavoidably must do should we quarter in either of 
the places mentioned may have a very unhappy effect upon 
the minds of the inhabitants, and render it extreamly 
doubtfull whether much, if any assistance could be drawn 
from this State the ensuing campaign—few men have a less 
opinion of the importance of the militia in their present 
state than myself, but I am apprehensive that should our 
friends be disgusted as it is highly probable they would be, 
the executive powers would not be able to make drafts 
therefrom to fill up the thirteen regiments raised in the state 
which form no inconsiderable part of the continental army. 
“If the observations made yesterday are founded on 
facts, that so great a part of the army are in a sickly situa- 
tion, it does not appear clear to me that we should find 
shelter for more than the invalids, the question then is 
whether the remaining part of the army would be more 
comfortably lodged in huts at the distance of sixty miles 
from philadelphia, than they could be at twenty or thirty. 
I am of opinion that they could not, and therefore advise, 
that the weak and infirm be immediately collected together 
and quartered between lancaster & reading, that the resi- 
due of the army take a strong position on the other side 
Schuylkill, where wood is plenty, out of surprising distance, 
and there hut themselves for the winter. I am with the 
greatest respect, Sir, your most obedient & humb: serv‘ 
‘““WHITEMARSH, Decem’ 1, 1777.” “James IRVINE. 


CIRCULAR LETTER.) 


“Sir 
“‘T wish to recall your attention to the important matter 
recommended to your consideration some time ago—namely 
1 For some reason the written opinions just given were inconclusive, 
and the General again desired an expression of sentiment. It was doubt- 
less owing to some political pressure brought to bear upon him, urging 
an attack on the British in Philadelphia. 
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—the advisability of a winter’s Campaign and, practicability 
of an attack upon Philadelphia with the aid of a consider- 
able body of militia, to be assembled at an appointed time 
& place—particular reasons urge me to request your Senti- 
ments on this matter by the morning, and I shall expect to 
receive them in writing accordingly by that time. I am, 
Sir, Y* most Obed' Ser. 
“@° WasHINGTON. 
Dec 8, 1777.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ANDREW HAMILTON AND JOHN PETER ZENGER. 
BY BERNARD ©. STEINER. 


The famous libel trial of Zenger, in which Hamilton so 
ably defended him, is one of the best-known incidents in 
New York’s colonial history. The bold doctrine that truth 
of facts in the alleged libel could be set up as a defence, and 
the complete success Hamilton had in impressing that doc- 
trine upon the jury, are familiar to every reader of Ameri- 
can history. Yet famous as this trial is, little is known of 
the early life of Hamilton, and no one has suggested a reason 
why Zenger turned to him for assistance, when threatened 
with the vengeance of the officers of the Crown. The ordi- 
nary accounts! of Hamilton state that about 1697 he came to 
Accomack County, Virginia, married into a wealthy family 
there, and removed to Philadelphia before 1716. We are 
now able to add considerably to this sketch and fill in the 
meagre outline to some extent. The following statements 
are derived from the records of the Province of Maryland 
and those of Kent County in that Province. The investi- 
gation of the latter records was kindly undertaken by the 
Hon. James Alfred Pearce, of Chestertown, Maryland. 

On March 26, 1708, Andrew Hamilton, described as of 
Northampton County, Virginia, bought of John Toads, of 
Kent County, Maryland, an estate in that county containing 
six hundred acres of land, and known as “ Henberry.” 
Henberry was situated on the north side of the Chester 
River, where the present town of Millington now stands. 
For this estate in fee simple, Hamilton paid two hundred 
pounds sterling and obtained a warranty deed, which was 
recorded in the County Clerk’s office on September 15, 1708. 
On this plantation Hamilton lived for a number of years, 
and, as his legal fame spread, he practised law not only in 


1 E.g., that in “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography.” 
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Kent and the adjoining counties, but as far to the north as 
Philadelphia. 

In 1715 an Assembly was summoned by Governor John 
Hart, largely for the purpose of codifying the existing law 
of the Province. To that Assembly, Andrew Hamilton was 
chosen as one of the four deputies from Kent County. It 
was his only legislative experience in Maryland, and he was 
not prompt in performing it. The Assembly met on April 
26, but Hamilton did not appear until May 4, after the 
sergeant-at-arms had been sent for him. He excused him- 
self with the plea that, when the Legislature came together, 
he was engaged as counsel in an important case before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and so was far from his 
Chester River plantation. The delegates did not accept the 
excuse, but fined Hamilton forty-five shillings for his ab- 
sence. They put him at once, however, on the Committee 
of Laws. Just what share the eminent lawyer had in the 
statutes passed at this session is uncertain, but it is interest- 
ing to see that his committee was so successful in its work 
of codification that the forty-six chapters of the act of 1715 
* formed! the substratum of the statute law of the Province, 
even down to the Revolution, and the subsequent legislation 
of the Colony effected no very material alterations in the 
system of general law then established.” 

During the next two years Hamilton gave up his Mary- 
land residence and became an inhabitant of Pennsylvania. 
The records of Shrewsbury Parish, in which Millington lies, 
have been examined, but show no mention of Hamilton, so 
probably his son James was born in Virginia, before Hamil- 
ton removed from that Colony. At some time while a 
resident of Kent County, Hamilton added to his landed 
property by buying a neighboring plantation called “ Part- 
nership,” containing two hundred and eighty-five acres. At 
his removal to Philadelphia, Hamilton left his property in 
the hands of Gilbert Falconar. On September 16, 1717, 
Falconar bought Hamilton’s land for four hundred and 


McMahon’s “ Maryland,” p. 282. 
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thirty-five pounds current money of America. Mrs. Anne 

Hamilton, by writing endorsed on the deed, formally gave 
up her dower rights to the lands. The deed was recorded 
on June 16, 1718, and closes the connection of Hamilton 

with Maryland. 

Zenger’ was born in Germany in 1697, came to this | 

country in 1710, and was apprenticed to William Bradford 
in the same year. On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
he went to Maryland. Mr. Hildeburn thinks he may have 
married his first wife there. Of this I find no evidence. He 
had settled in Kent County, probably at Chestertown, the 
county-seat, as early as 1720. His press there was doubtless 
the first one on the Eastern Shore. No mention of him can 
be found on the pages of the Kent County land records, nor 
in the books of St. Paul’s Parish, in which Chestertown is 
situated. On April 12, 1720, he petitioned the Assembly for 
authority to print the session laws. The lower House as- 
sented to this petition, and suggested that he be paid seven 
hundred pounds of tobacco per “ body” or copy. The num- 
ber of copies is not stated, presumably it was not to be 
large. Later in the session, the House of Delegates refused 
to make an appropriation to the Chancellor to pay him for 
having a manuscript copy of the laws sent to each county, 
as had been the custom. This expense, they said, was un- 
necessary, since Zenger had been authorized to print the laws. 
No trace of these printed laws can be found. At a second 
session, held during the same year, Zenger (whose name is 
also spelled Zanger and Zinger in the records) petitioned the 
lower House to naturalize him and his family. He repre- 
sented himself as of Kent County. The petition was re- 
ceived on October 18, the bill passed the lower House on the 
19th, and the upper House on the 20th. It was the first act 
of the session, and cost Zenger a fee of one pound ten shil- 
lings, to be paid to the Speaker, and another of fifteen 
shillings, to be paid to the clerk of the lower House. 

Shortly after this, Zenger returned to New York, and 





1 Hildeburn, “ Printers and Printing in New York,” p. 20. 
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married there in 1722. In view of the connection of both 
these men with Kent County at so nearly the same time, is 
it extravagant to conjecture that, when Zenger’s difficulties 
arose, he remembered the reputation of the former Kent 
County lawyer and called him to his aid? Whether this 
was the reason we cannot surely tell, but it seems plausible. 
At any rate, the scattered facts here gathered together throw 
some additional light on the careers of one of America’s first 
great lawyers and one of her first skilful printers. 
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UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF 
BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


TRANSLATED BY ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 


[Paul Leicester Ford, in The Nation for July 30, 1896, prints for the 
first time the following account of Braddock’s defeat. The writer is not 
known, but Mr. Ford is of opinion that “it must have been the earliest 
account printed in France, and the writer seems to have extracted part 
of it from some English version. It is remarkable also as being the 
only French narrative that names Washington or describes his part in 
the defeat, which it does with high praise.” Mr. Ford gives the origi- 
nal French of that portion which deals with the actual battle; and in 
the translation I have indicated my principal departures from the bad 
punctuation of the original.] 


Account | 

Of the Victory won by the French, over a Corps | of English Troops, 
commanded by General Braddock, | near the Ohio in North America. 

In the early days of the month of July, General Braddock came and. 
encamped at the Little Meadows, this side of Fort Cumberland on \ 
Will’s Creek ( Wills-Chreck), with his Army Corps composed of two 
thousand Men, & with Artillery, Baggage & Munitions. In order to, 
profit by the eagerness which the Troops exhibited, he thought he ought! 
not to delay marching on the French, who had gathered their forces at 
Fort du Quesne. He advanced towards them with 1200 men & ten’ 
pieces of cannon, & left the rest at the Little Meadows under command 
of Colonel Dunbar (Dumbar), whom he ordered to come and join him 
as promptly as he possibly could. After encamping, on July 8, at ten 
miles’ distance from Fort du Quesne, he marched again on the 9%, to 
advance upon this Fort. [The original has a comma here.] In de- 
bouching out of a Wood which he had been obliged to traverse, his 
Troops were attacked with great fury by Detachments of French & 
Indians posted in ambush upon the hills which bordered the outskirts 
of the Wood, & whence they rushed with such impetu 
columns which were executing the debouchment, that the Troops fell 
into confusion. [Comma here.] In spite of every effort made by Gen- 
eral Braddock and his Officers to rally them, two Regiments of =) 
Corps sent from Ireland, which gave way from the beginning of the 
attack, increased the disorder, & hastened the rout, which was so bad 
that the Officers, abandoned by their Soldiers, were seen exposed alone 
to the fire of the enemy. General Braddock, who kept up the greatest 
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activity on all sides, & who had five Horses killed under-him [read Jui, 
instead of lieu], was shot in the arm & in the chest, and rendered hors 
de combat. Colonel Sir Peter Halket (Halkette), who backed him with 
much bravery, was slain on the Field of Battle, where nearly sixty Offi- 
cers were killed or wounded. [Semicolon here.] In the midst of the 
efforts they were making to bring back the Fugitives, Colonel Washing- 
ton again distinguished himself on this occasion in a manner which has 
won for him great praises. The remnants of this Army Corps withdrew 
to Will’s Creek ( Wills-Creck) beside Colonel Dunbar, obliged by the 
haste of their Retreat toabandon Artillery, Baggage, Tents & Munitions, 
which fell into the hands of the Enemy. General Braddock was car- 
ried to Will’s Creek ( Wuills-Creck), and died there of his wounds on 
the 138". [Comma.] Messrs. Robert Orme and Roger (Roget) Morris, 
his Aides-de-Camps, were wounded; Mr. William Shirley (Chirley), Sec- 
retary of War in this Corps of Troops, & son of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, was slain; Sir John St. Clair, second Quartermaster-General, and 
Mr. Matthew Leslie (Zecsley), Quartermaster-General’s Assistant, were 
both wounded ; in Halket’s Regiment, whose Colonel was left dead on 
the Battle Field, Mr. Gage, who is its Lieutenant-Colonel, was wounded, 
and two Captains killed. [Comma.] Of the Subalterns in the same 
Regiment, there were two Lieutenants & two other Officers killed, & 
eight Lieutenants or other Officers wounded ; in Dunbar’s Regiment, Mr. 
Burton (Button), Lieutenant Colonel, & Mr. Sparks (Sparkes), Major, 
were wounded ; Captain Cholmondeley (Cholmeley) killed, and Captains 
Bromley [?] (Brouvrer) & Ross (Noss) wounded; of the subaltern Offi- 
cers in this Regiment there were five of them killed & eight wounded ; 
in the Artillery Corps, Captain-Lieutenant Smith was killed, & three 
Lieutenants wounded; in the Engineer Corps, three Officers wounded ; 
in the Detachment of Marines, two Officers killed; in the Volunteer 
Corps, Captain Stone of Warburton’s ( Warbutton) Regiment wounded ; 
in the independent Companies of New York, Captain Gates was 
wounded, one Lieutenant killed, & two others wounded; in the Vir- 
ginian Troops, Captain Stephen (Stephens) was wounded, and Captains 
Polson (Poulston) and Peyronie (Peronie) killed, besides four subaltern 
Officers killed & one wounded. We do not know the amount of the 
French loss, which is quite trifling; & we might perhaps have won, if 
the Troops from Ireland had stood firm. 

After the remnants had been got together at Will’s Creek, Colonel 
Dunbar & Colonel Washington marched with the Troops to Fort Cum- 
berland, and the latest advices thence, dating July 19, shew that they 
were intrenched there, and that nothing new had taken place in this 
interval of eleven days. On the night of the 18" and 19", there was 
talk of some new movements of the French on the bank of the Monon- 
gehela [sic] ; but while they were awaiting Reinforcements in the Camp, 
there was room to hope that they were in condition to hold out against 
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[the enemy], in case he returned to the charge. If the reports we have 
had from the Indians be true, the Corps of the French before the action 
was superior in number, and amounted to 1100 men of regular Troops, 
supported by 600 Indians. The latter still say that their loss was not 
very heavy for the fury with which the Americans answered to the first 
efforts of the Assailants ; but every thing published on this head is but 
vague; and we are only waiting for further Advices concerning exacter 
details of this Fight, & the consequences which such a fatal opening 
of the Campaign will have had. 


Vou. xx.—28 
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DEATHS, 1772-1822. 
BY REV. WILLIAM ROGERS, D.D. 


A REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 
| (Continued from page 275.) 


1802. 


587. Joseph Caldwell & Elizabeth 
Burd, Both of Springfield, Delaware 
County, Pennf. Sat? Event Jan’ 23. 


588. Andrew Anderson & Hannah 
Levering, Both of Lower Merion, OC” 
of Montg’ Pennf*. Sunday April 4. 


589. Andrew Boon & Elizabeth Culin, 
Both of Salem County New Jersey, Sun- 
| day Even® April 4. 


540. Charles Jones & Mary Alloway, Both 
! of Lower Merion, Montg’ County, Pennf*. 
Thursday, April 8. 


541. Joha Johnston of the North" Libert*, 
Phil* & Elizabeth Price of Ridley, Chest* 
County, Pennfa. Sunday Even* April 11. 


1 542, Benjamin Brotherton & Hannah 
{ Zilley. Both of the Northern Lib* Phil*. 
Sunday Even® April 18. 


548. John Ferguson & Rebecca Jones. Both 
. of Phil*. Tuesday Even* May 4. 


. W™ Richers, lately of Hamburgh, & 
Mary Wallace of Phil*. Sund’ Ev® May 9. 


e 


545. Benjamin Harrison & Margaret 
Bickley. Both of Phil*. Sat? Evening, 
May 29. 


546. John Cummings & Catherine 
Kelcher. Both of Phil*. July 27. Tuesday. 
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547. 


548. 


549. 


551. 


552. 


558. 


554. 


555. 


557. 


Jacob Tyson & Susannah Evans, 
Both of Upper Derby, Delaware C’, 
Pennf. July 29. Thursday. 


John Welker of Germantown, and 
Rachel Wright of Bristol, Bucks C’ on 
Monday Even® August 2*. 


James W. Sloan of Baltimore, & 
Ann Williamson of Greenwood, Bucks 
C’ Pennf*. Saturd’ Even® Sep. 18. 


. Abraham Baily & Rachel Carpenter, 


Both of Chester County, Pennf*. Friday Evé 
October 22°. 


Byard Earnest & Mary Shives, 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even® Nov. 28. 


Patton M°Connell & Jane Ander- 
son, Both of Blockley, Phil* County, 
Tuesday Even® Dec" 7. 


Daniel Jennifer Adams of Wilmington, 
Delaware, & Prudence Moore of Phil*. 
Friday Even® Dec* 10. 


John Wigglesworth & Mary 
Dunkarly, Both of Phil*. Sat? Evs Dec" 25. 


Lodowick Sprogell & Margaret Jen- 
kins, Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Dec* 28. 


Nineteen Couple. 


1803. 


. David Lund from Boston, now 


of Phil* & Hannah Lowden of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. Tuesd’ Ev Jan’ 4. 


John Woodward of Bristol, Penn- 
fylv* & Jane Vandergrift of Lower 
Dublin, Phil* County. Thursd’ Ev® Jan’ 20. 


. Edward Simmons & Jane Gibson. 


(Blacks.) Both of Phil*. Thursd’ 
Even* Feb’ 3— 


559. John Marple & Elizabeth Man- 
ington. Both of Philadelphia, 17" 
of March. Thursday Evening. 
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} | 560. Alexander Stuart & Frances Ma- 
thers. Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® April 7. 


561. James Powers & Sarah Bower. 
Both of Phil*. Sat’ Even* April 9. 


562. James Murphy of Egg Harbour, 
& Prudence Wood of Cohansey, Both of 
| New Jersey. Sunday Ev® April 10. 


563. John Carpenter, jun’ of Phil* and 
Ann Crampton of Wilmington, State of 
Delaware. Sat’ Evening, April 16. 
564. John Breoland & Anne Brannan. 
Both of Phil*. Sunday Even® April 17. 


565. Henry Lawell of Oxford Township 
& Mary Mayer of the Northern Lib’. Both 
| of Phil* County. Thursd’ Evé April 28, 


566 >) Edward Gorman & Margaret Holmes. 
Sam! Vollens & Mary Claypoole. All 
of Phil*. Lord’s Day Even* May 1. 


568. W™ Dyer of Germantown & Sarah 
Crook of Phil*. Lord’s Day Even* May 8. 


569. Jonathan Evans & Margaret Dempsey, 
Both of Willistown, Chester C’ Pennf*. 
Friday Ev® May 13. 


570. John Sisty & Hannah Pippitt, Both 
of Phil*. Lord’s Day Even* May 22. 


571. Joseph 8. Walter & Deborah Wood, 
Both of Phil*. Mond’ Even® May 30. 


W” Powell, Esq’ & Sarah Wetherill. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Evening, June 2*. 


) 578. Israel Brady of Burlington, N. J. 
& Catherine Carrol of Phil*. Sund’ Ev® June 5. 


) 574, Adam Herknefs & Elizabeth Bring- 
Lurst, Both of Phil*. Wedn’ Ev® June 22. 


575. Philip Halzel & Lydia Southwick, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Ev® July 11". 


572 


576. Richard Heacock of Hiltown & 
Jane Griffith of New Britain, Bucks 
County Pennf*. Tuesd’ Even* Aug‘ 2¢. 
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677. John Rufsell & Hannah Turner, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* Aug* 11". 


578. Robert Spaven & Anne Maxwell, 
Both of Phil*. Monday Aug* 29. 


579. John Davis & Hannah Morris, 
Both of East Town, Chester C’ Pennf*. 
Saturday A.M. Sep* 3. 


580. Andrew Boon & Rachel Dare, 
Both of Phil*, Tuesday Evening, Sep* 6. 


681. John Martin & Ruth Stephens, 
Both of Chester County, Pennfylvan*. 
Thursday Evening, Sep* 8. 


582. Ezekiel Taylor & Mary Ann Cox, 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day Evé Sep* 18. 


588. Conrad Harman & Eliza Sands. 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day Ev® Oct. 16. 


584. Adam Metz & Sarah Smart— 
Both of Goshen, Chester C’ Pennfyl*. 
Wednesday Nov. 2. 


585. John Jones of Radnor, Del. C’ & 
Rebecca Tarrance of Upper Merrion, 
Mont’ County, Pennf*. Thursday, Nov. 10. 


586. Obadiah Lloyd & Hannah Nixon, 
Both of Salem, N. Jersey, Friday Ev® Nov. 11. 


587. James Beverlin of Charlestown & 
Magdalen Ginder of Tredyffrin— 
Both of Chester County, Pennf*. Tues- 
day P.M. Nov. 22. 


588. Peter Connor & Mary Ann Wood, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Nov. 22. 


589. Caleb Dobbins & Anne Maddock. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® Dec 8. 


590. James Hannum, Esq’ & Sarah Reese, 
Both of Chester C’ Pennf*. Tuesd’ Ev® Dec’ 13. 


591. James Morris & Honoria Thomas, 
Both of Chester OC” Pennf*. Thursd’ Dec® 15. 


592. W™ Patton of Great Valley, Chest? 
County & Mary Robinson of Phil*. Sat” 
Evening Dec’ 24. 
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598. 


594, 


595. 


596. 


597. 


598. 


599. 


600. 


601. 


602. 


608. 


604. 


605. 


606. 


W" Lewis & Margaret Gilmer, 
Both of Phila. Thursd’ Ev* Dec* 29, 


Henry Trimble & Sarah Whiteman. 
Both of Delaware C’ Pennf*. Sat’ Ev. D* 81. 


Thirty Nine Couple. 
1804. 


Hosea Beldon & Mary Snead. 
Both of Phil*. Lord’s Day Ev® Jan’ 1. 


Edward Siter & Sarah Taylor. Both 
of Chester C’ Pennf*. Thursd’ Jan” 26. 


Stephen Clawson, j' of Stamford, 
Connecticut, & Mary Wheland of 
Phil*—also— 


George Boswell & Elizabeth Jones, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even* Feb’ 2. 


David Hooven & Catherine Engles. 
Both of Montg’ County, Pennf*. Thursd’ 
Feb’ 16. 


John Barney & Mary Wigglesworth, 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even‘ March 8. 


Edmund Gaskill & Sophia Champion, 
Both of Phil*—also— 


Charles P. Harrison, late of G. Brit*, 
& Elizabeth Porter of Phil*. Lord’s Day 
Evening, March 25. 


Dt W™ S. Cumming & Catharine La- 
comb, Both of Phil*—also— 


John Edwards & Hannah Wood, 
Both of Phil*. Tuesday Evening, 27” 
of March. 


Jefse Suplee of Blockley, Philad* 
County & Sarah Beaumont of New- 
town, Delaware C’. Thursd’ Ev® Ap' 12. 


John Smith, Esq’ of the City of Wash" 

& Catharine Loxley of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev 
May 3. 

607. James Milton of Blockley, Phil* 

County, & Rachel Harding of Delaware 

C’, Thursday P.M. May 10. 
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608. Benjamin Crozier & Jane Anderson, 
Both of Phil*. Saturd’ Even* May 19. 


609. Griffith Street & Mary Egbert, 
Both of Frankford, Phil* ©’. Lord’s Day 
Evening, May 20. 


610. Joseph Watson of Philad* & Marg* 
Rodman of Burlington, N. J. 
also, 
611. Jared Saxton & Margar* Mowry, 
Both of the N. Lib’ Phil*. Thursd’ Ev 
May 24. 


612. W™ Hamilton & Hannah Ustick. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even® June 7. 


618, Thom H. Griffith of Oxford, Phil* C” 
& Elizabeth Johnson of Phil*. Thursd’ 
Ev June 14. 


614, James M*Cartner & Elizabeth 
Wright. Both from Ireland, now of 
Phil*. Saturd’ P.M. June 16. 


615. W™ Kneafs & Mary Honeyman. 
Both of Phil*. Sat’ Even* June 28, 


616. John Howell & Frances Faufsett. 
Both of Phil*, Thursd’ Ev® July 12. 


617. Neal Sweeney & Elizabeth George. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Even‘ July 26. 


618. Mordecai Thomson of Delaware C’, 
& Hannah Adams of Chest™ C’.— 
Thursday Aug* 23. 


619. John Riley & Ann Hill Phillips. 
Both of Phil*. Saturd’ Even® Aug* 25. 


620. John Sinket & Sarah Downing. 
Both of Germantown. Sund’ Ev Aug* 20. 


621 >) Joseph Worthington & Amelia Evans. 
& John Patton & Elizabeth Evans, All 
622 ) of West Chest’ Pennfa. Wed’ Aug* 29. 


Amos Griffith & Mary Heeler. Both 
628 | of Haverford, Delaware County. 
& John Rawlins & Sarah Alloway. 
624 | Both of Lower Merrion, Montg’ County. 
Thursday Sep* 6. 
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625. 


626. 


627. 


628. 


629. 


630. 


681. 


682. 


683. 


684. 


6385. 


686. 


687. 


688. 


689. 


640. 





Benjamin High of Vincent, and 
Elizabeth Green of Charlestown, Both 
of Chester County. Sat’ Sep‘ 8. 


Jacob Cooper Stout & Eliza Schmaltz. 
Both of Phil*. Monday Ev® Sep* 10. 


Christ® F. Hilsmen & Christiana 
Witts. Both of Phil*. Sund’ Ev® Sep. 28. 


Sam! Thomas of Eastown, & Ann Hoopes 
of Willistown, Both of Chest’ County, P*. 
Thursday P.M. Sep. 27. 


Cap‘ Jethro Myrick & Rebecca Beckley. 
Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Even* Oct. 2. 


Edw‘ Levis of Springfield, Delaw* C” 
& Mary Price of Montg’ County, Pennf*. 
Thursday P.M. Oct. 4. 


W" Horn of Phil* & Rebecca Kunkle 
of Chest’ County, Pennfyl*. 
Thursday Even Oct' 11. 


W"® Thomas & Maria Smith, 
He of Chest’ C’, She of Delaware C’. 
Thursday P.M. Oct. 18. 


John Silence & Mary Jackson. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® Oct? 18. 


W" Pollock & Catherine Kennedy. 
Both of Phil*. Thursd’ Ev® Oct. 25. 


Cap‘ Michael Hopkins of Boston, 
& Madame Elizabeth Tardy of Rochelle in 
France. Sunday Even® Oct. 28. 


Charles Minifie of Washington City, 
& Anna King of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev® Oct. 80. 


Samuel Levis, jun’ & Rebecca Levis, 
Both of Delaware County, Pennfylv*. 
Thursday, P.M. Nov. 1. 


James Owens & Ann Helm, Both 
of Phil*. Lord’s Day Even® Nov. 18. 


W" Galloway & Marg Hutchinson, 
Both of West Chester. Mond’ Ev® Nov. 26. 


Peter Rauschenberger & Anne 
Wethman. Both of Phil*. Thurs’ Es Dec' 6. 
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641. Benjamin Buckman & Eunice Ma- 


ther. Both of Phil*. Tuesd’ Ev Dec' 11. 


642. Jacob Leidy of Bucks C” Pennf* & 


Marg‘ Baxter of New Castle O’—Delaware. 
Wedn’ Ev Dec" 12. 


648. Nathan Pawling & Priscilla Thomas. 


Both of Eastown, Chest* County, Pennf*. 
On Thursday A.M. Dec" 20. 


644, John Turner & Ann M°*Leod. 


Both of Southwark, Phil*. Thursd’ Evé 
December 20. 


645. W™ Sayres of Cumberland OC’ N. J. 


& Hannah Emmes of Phil*—Also— 


646. Caleb Cobourn & Ann Dizer. Both 


of Chester, Pennf*. Thursd’ Ev® Dect 27. 
Fifty Two Couple. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Hotes. 


LETTER OF THOMAS GATES, EsQ., TO CAPTAIN J. MARTIN, 1783.— 
The original of the following letter is in the collection of Mr. James H. 
McAllister, Fort Hunter, Pennsylvania: 


** DEAR SIR, 

“TI wrote you immediately on my arrival at Fishkill since which I 
have not been favored with any from 5 but I suppose there may be 
one laying at fishkill where I proposed in my last to stop till I heard 
from you but meeting with a favorable opportunity of going to this 
place I set out by water and arrived here a few days agone after a very 
agreeable passage. 

“ New York is in the greatest confusion occasioned by the large em- 
barkations it is campent not less than eight thousand Tories & trades- 
men belonging to the City will in the course of the next week embark 
— - bleak shores of New Scotland and about 7000 have already 
sailed. 

“ Likewise a fleet of Transports from Jamacia arrived this day under 
pore 4 of Adm!' Greaves on board of which the Hessian Troops are to 
embark. 

“I suppose the Brittish will leave this place by the first of September 
and net before. 

“Yesterday arrived here a Packett from England the Definitive 
Treaty not a signed. 

“1 find that a greater part of the capital merchants here, are deter- 
mined to leave this place with the Brittish, and are now busy selling off 
at vendues their stock in trade which puts a stop to business being done 
in any other line at present; they appear to be very unhappy, and say 
openly, that the contest between America and Great Britian was occa- 
sioned by the ambition avarice and perfidy of the Tories—in short they 
are treated here, with as much indifference as they could be, were they 
with you or any other part of the United States of America. 

“Several of the first charracters in that line Col. Holland amongst the 
number are going to England with a view of Petitioning Government 
for pensions . . . of the loss they have sustained by this War, have re- 
fused to accept of lands in Nova Scotia. 

“‘T conversed with an officer of the Brittish Army, who saw Col, Hol- 
land 2 days agone, on long Island. 

“Tt is the Gentleman’s opinion that the King of England will do 
something pretty for those Loyalists who were before this War in the 
line of Gentlemen, and I can assure you from good authority that the 
Tories who were men of Fp rena has not the distant thought of liviag 
in any part of the United States would they even be admitted. .. .” 


“ NEw YorK June 8, 1783. 


BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE DESCRIBED.—From the diary of Sergeant- 
Major John H. Hawkins, of the “‘ Congress Own” Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Moses Hazen, we have extracted the following short account 
of the part taken in the battle of Brandywine by the regiment, and its 
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retreat to Philadelphia and vicinity. Those portions of the diary which 
have been preserved (a part was stolen while the diarist was in the army) 
are, unfortunately, too mentary to publish. 

“* September 11, 1777.—About one o’clock the enemy appeared in motion 
advancing towards us. Our regiment was posted on the right of the 
Army, and was the first attacked and among the last to leave the field. 
A heavy fire of artillery and musketry was carried on by both sides the 
whole afternoon with scarcely any intermission. The enemy were much 
superior to us in numbers, as but a small part of our army were engaged, 
the greater part being away on the left. In justice to the brave officers 
and men of our regiment, Col. Hazen thought himself obliged to affirm, 
that no troops behaved better, nor any troops left the field in greater 
order. Four officers, and seventy three non-commissioned officers and 
rank and file of the regiment were killed, wounded and taken prisoners. 

“In the engagement I lost my knapsack, which contained the follow- 
ing articles, viz. 1 uniform Coat—brown faced with white; 1 shirt; 1 pr. 
Stockings; 1 sergeants sash; 1 pr. knee buckles; 4 lb Soap; 1 Orderly 
Book; 1 Mem® k, of Journal and state of my company; 1 quire 
pees ; 2 vials ink; 1 brass Ink horn; 40 Morning returns, pr ng 

lanks ; 1 tin gill cup; A letter and a book entitled Rutherford’s Letters. 
I likewise lost my hat, but recovered it again. 

“The weather was very warm, and tho’ my knapsack was very light, 
was very cumbersome, as it swung about when walking or running, and 
in crossing fences was in the way so I cast it away from me, and had I 
not done so would have been grabbed by one of the ill-looking High- 
landers, a number of whom were fireing and advancing very brisk to- 
wards our rear. The smoke was so very thick that about the close of 
the day I lost sight of our regiment, and just at dark I fell in with the 
North Carolina troops, and about two o’clock in the morning (Sept. 12), 
arrived at Chester, just as the whole of the baggage wagons were leaving. 
I saw several regiments which had been halted for a rest. I searched 
around for tidings of my regiment, but could only find one officer and 
three or four men. I rested by one of the camp fires until day, when I 
heard that my regiment was coming. About 8 o’clock it reached Chester, 
when the whole body of troops that was there marched towards Darby. 
On a hill, just beyond Darby, we halted and rested for two hours, and 
then marched until we came to the Lancaster road, near Gardner’s Place, 
where we halted and at the edge of a woods rested for the night. 

“ September 13.—The different regiments marched down to the Middle 
Ferry on Schuylkill, crossed on the Floating Bridge, and proceeded 
through the Northern Liberties of Philadelphia to Germantown, just 
back of which we halted and pitched our tents. 

“ September 14.—Tents struck, baggage sent off to Bethlehem, and 
marched to Swede’s Ford, crossed, the water up to our middle, thence 
to Merion meeting-house, when we turned into the Lancaster road and 
kept on until we came near the eleven mile stone, when we halted in the 
woods and rested for the night. Here a number of our men joined us, 
whom we thought had been captured.” J. 


LETTER OF CHARLES THOMSON TO SAMUEL RHODES, 1757.— 
“ Easton, July 28, 1757 
“3 o'clock P.M. 
“My DEAR FRIEND, 
“T intend at this time to | ton your request by informing you that we 
goon but slowly. Yesterday the Gov. met the King & in answer to 


what the King had said the day before told him that he agreed with him 
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in gathering up the dead bodies & er them and in cleaning away 
the blood, that he is ready to forget all that has past & will cheerfully 
& heartily enter into a league of friendship which shall last forever ; 
that with respect to Soese Totamay’s son, he was very sorry for the acci- 
dent, that the person who is supposed to have committed the crime is 
now in prison & should be tried by our Laws and that Teed should have 
notice of the Tryal, that he might appoint certain persons to attend to 
see that Justice be done. He then spoke to Tetamy & condoled with 
him, desired him to attend the Trial & by a string of wampum wiped 
away the Grief from his heart. 

“This day the King was to open his heart & tell us his grievances & 
the cause of the mischief. But tho he is publickly call’d upon to open 
his heart, I believe they had rather he wd be silent. When the whole of 
some people’s conduct is put together since their coming to this Town, 
it will appear somewhat surprizing. I need not mention the importance 
of the business we are come about. The welfare of the Province & 
the lives of thousands depend upon it. That an affair of so much 
weight should be transacted with soberness all will allow; how then 
must it shock you to hear that pains seem to have been taken to make 
the King drunk every night since the business began. The first two or 
three duys were spent in deliberating whether the King should be 
allowed the privilege of a Clerk. When he was resolute in asserting his 
right & would enter on no business without having a Secretary of his 
own, they at last gave it up, and seem to have fallen on another scheme, 
which is to unfit him to say anything worthy of being inscribed (?) by 
his Secretary. On Saturday under pretence of rejoicing for the victory 
gained by the King of Prussia & the arrival of the Fleet, a Bonfire was 
ordered to be made & liquor given to the Indians to induce them to 
dance. For fear they should get sober on Sunday & be fit next day to 
enter on business, under pretence that the Mohawks had requested it 
another bonfire was ordered to be made & more liquor given them. On 
Monday night, the King was made drunk by C. Weiser, on Tuesday by 
G. Croghan ; last night he was very drunk at Vernon’s and Vernon lays 
the blame on the Comin & G. Croghan. He did not go to sleep last 
night. This morning he lay down under a shed about break of day & 
slept a few hours. He is to speak this afternoon. He is to be sure in a 
fine capacity to do business. But thus we goon. I leave you to make 
reflections. I for my part wish myself at home. A small yo 4 of 
Indians came in on Tuesday from Diahogo. Yesterday we had advice 
that 200 or 300 are coming in to Fort Allen. Asmall party is this minute 
come to Town. Those who came in on Tuesday say that all the Ind: as 
far as the Lakes & beyond the Lakes have their Eyes this way to see 
what will be the Event of this Treaty. Time & paper is almost out. 
My dear friend farewell. My complim’ts to your family. I am with 
sincerity yr affectionate fr’d C. THomson.” 


LETTER OF MARGARET MORRIS TO HER SISTERS, 1776.—The inci- 
dents related in the following letter of Mrs. Margaret Morris give 
fuller details than noted in her diary. See “The Burlington Smiths,” 
Fi a She lived in the house formerly occupied by Governor William 

ranklin. 

“ BURLINGTON Decemr 12, 1776. 
‘, .. We are to our own amazement still favour’d with calmness 
while all around is in confusion & Terror. . . . We went to bed last 
Night without fear, trusting in the Arm that has cover’d us; altho’ the 
Gondolas lay just before our door & the Report of an Intention to fire 
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the town in the Night had reach’d us about 9 °Clock, & our good Uncle 
W. sent down & bege'd us to come with the whole family up there & in 
turning it in my mind, I got a little unsettled, but when I had concluded 
to stay where Providence had placed me & trust in him alone, my mind 
received the answer of Peace & in that peace, I went to sleep & awoke 
in the same. ... this morning a Galley with a great many Men (& 
number of empty Boats) came ashore at our Wharf, I order’d the Chil- 
dren to keep within Doors & went away myself down to the shore & 
ask’d what they were going to do, they said to fire the Town if the regu- 
lars enter’d. I told them I hoped they would not set fire to my House— 
which is a House & who are you,—I told them I was a Widow with 
only children in the House, & they called to others & told them to 
mark that House, there was a Widow & Children & no Men in it—but 
said they, it’s a a we had not fired on it last Night seeing a light 
there, as we several Times pointed the Guns at it, thinking there was 
Hessians or Tories there, but a Hair of your Head shall not be hurt by 
us. See how Providence looks on us; then they offer’d to move my 
valuable Goods over the River but I pointed to the Children at the 
door & said, see, there, all my Treasure, those Children are mine, & one 
who seem’d of Consequence said, good Woman make —— easy, we 
will protect you—now tho’ I place no Confidence in the arm of Flesh 

yet I have abundant Cause of humble Gratitude, that those hardy Men 
did not treat me roughly. I can write no more, my Letter is called for 
—may God in whom we trust preserve you & us—my Anna has been 
confined to her Bed all day yesterday & Willy [Gulielma Maria Morris, 
afterwards Smith] has a return of her Fever, when the Firing came 
heavy yesterday we went into the Cellar, having heard it was safer than 
above stairs & poor Anna got so terrified that she threw her Cloathes on 
her & crept down stairs, but seeing none in the House thought we were 
fled & today, though she can’t hold up her Head she will be ee i 


“ This proof of dear Bt Wells [Richard Wells] Love in coming to see us 
at this Time can never be enough acknowledged, how kind was it to run 
the risk, for our Sakes, may reward him for it, & keep his dear 
Family safe.’’ 


LETTER OF COLONEL RICHARD BUTLER, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LinE, 1780.—The following letter of Colonel Richard Butler is ad- 
dressed to “ Lieut. Col.” Francis Nichols, of the Pennsylvania Line : 

“Camp OLD BRIDGE 18% Septr 1780 
“My VERY WORTHY FRIEND. 

“T dare say you ee to think I have forgot you, but be Assur’d I 
have not, my Silence proceeded from a Cause that I well know must 
give you pain therefore [torn] it as long as I could it is no less a cause 
my friend than the virtuous Soldiers of the United & Independent 
States of America Starving, & had not God in his mercy —— us 
more than our Country we must have disbanded. Fruit has been Sub- 
stituted instead of Meat & its not uncommon to see our worthy Officers 
& Soldiers sit down to boiled & Roasted Apples & bread for dinner, & 
the oe people will neither give them buttermilk or any other sup- 

ly under heav" but even shoot our Soldiers which (Contrary to all our 

xertions) happen to take a sheep or other article of support, not ad- 
verting to their breach of Contract in giving them no pay for Seven 


months together, & when they do pay, will not take the money they pay 
them in. I ask any honest man if such Perseverance has ever been 
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known, I declare on my hon" that seven days out of the first fifteen of 
this month neither officer or Soldier drew one bit of meat, in many 
of the Regiments & generally the case was the same. 

“T am now Pain’d with the Prospect of what must happen at the Ex- 
piration of the time of our Levies, the distress our few soldiers must 
undergo who Remain in doing the Duty of our Army that should be at 
least thirty thousand & they will not be seven thousand, I fear that 
Desertions & other ne events will be the consequence & if Im- 
ediate steps are not taken to form an Army for the war I would not 
| ong be the Persons that must Acc‘ for the Consequence to the 

eople. 

“Inclos’d is the Certificate you desir’ me to get, I drew it as L* Col. 
but the Gen! — as the promotion (he said) was undue, he express* 
his Regret at the loss of so good an officer & wish‘ it in his Power to 
serve you. Adieu my Dear Friend I am yr Hub. St. 

“R. BUTLER. 

“LT Col Fr. NICHOLS.” 


EARLY PRINTING IN PHILADELPHIA (PENNA. MaG., Vol. IV. p. 
444).—From the records of the Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church of 
New York, a son (William) of Bradford, the first printer, married No- 
vember 25, 1716, into the old Dutch family of Van Hoorn (now called 
Van Horne). 

The record of marriage is as follows: 

“ William Bradford & Sytje Sandford, Nov. 25, 1716.” 

The maternal ancestry of the said wife is as follows: 

“1, Jan Cornelius Van Hoorn and Hillegond Joris, came to New 
Amsterdam prior to 23 June, 1645, when a lot was patented to him 
‘South of the Marketvelt Steegie.’ 

“2. Cornelius Janszen Van Hoorn, m. Oct. 4, 1659, Anna Marie 
Janszen. 

“3. Vrountje Van Hoorn, bapt. July 25, 1666, m. 27 February 1686, 
Abraham Santvoort. 

“4,8 We Santvoort, bapt. April 14, 1695, m. Nov. 25, 1716 William? 
Bradford Jr.” 

The remains of her son William*® Bradford, who married Rachel 
Budd, and some of his descendants, now rest in Laurel Hill Cemetery. 
Philadelphia, having been removed from the graveyard of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

The genealogy of William' Bradford, the first printer, is published in 
the New York —— and Biographical Record, Vol. IV. p. 183. 

Germantown, Philadelphia. ARVIN A. DE L. VAN Horn. 


JouN Hart, “THE SIGNER.”—John R. Stevenson, Esq., of Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, sends us a copy of an agreement between Edward 
and John Hart, “the Signer,” and John Coxe. His investigations de- 
veloped that Edward Hart, of the Newton, Long Island, family, went to 
ee my Connecticut, and between 1711 and 1713 removed to Hope- 
well, New Jersey, where one or more brothers were already settled. A 
search of the records at Trenton has failed to reveal any other title 
— + following agreement to the homestead of John Hart, “ the 

ner” : 
> 10, 1742. Between Edward Hart and John Hart son 
of the said Edward both of Hopewell in- the county of Hunterdon 
yeomen and John Coxe one of the executors of the last will and testa- 
ment of Daniel Coxe, deceased being empowered by said will to sell the 
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lands in Hopewell. The said Edward Hart and John Hart have ous 
to purchase the plantation whereon the said Edward Hart now dwells 
and resides scituate lying and being in Hopewell N J @ 23" per acre 
(with interest) when surveyed. 


£ 8. 
“May 211744Paid. . . . .  . 60.3 
Dec 4 1744 Pd by J® Hart . ° . - 80.0 
Dec 181749 Pd by E*Hart . . . . 190 
May 8 1753 Pd by Jno Hart . ‘ ‘ .  85,11.6 
144.18.6” 


NEvivs BAPTISMS FOUND ON THE CONEWAGO RECORDS.— 

Nov. 26,1773, Aaltie. Roelof Voorhees, Elizabeth Neefis. 

Feb. 5, 1775, Rachel. Willen Swart Degraaf, Willempe Neefis. 
Aug. 6, 1775, Roelof. Roelof Voorhees, Elisabet Neehe. 

Nov. 4, 1775, Johannes. Jan Monfoort, Femmetie Neefis. 

July 28, 1776, Johannes. Willem Swart Degraaf, Willempe Neefis. 
Jan. 4, 1778, Jannete. Willen Swart Degraaf, Willem eefis, 
Nov. 28, 1779, Abraham. Willem Soest Begmat, Willientie Nefies. 
March 17,1782, Jannetie. Martienius Nefius, Ida Hogelant. 

July 21, 1782, Jan. Jan Monfoort, Fenmetie Nefeus. 

Nov. 10, 1782, Jeremia. Williem Swart Degraaf, Willemtie Nefius. 
Aug. 17, 1784, William. William Swart Degraaf, Willientie Nefius. 
Nov. 17, 1784, Johannis. Martienus Nefius, Ida Hogelant. 

June 25, 1786, Femmetie. William Swart Degraft, Willente Nefius. 
March 22, 1790, Femmetie. Martinus Nevius, agdalena Hoagland. 
April 4, 1790, Martinus.. William Swart Degraf, Willempe Nevis. 


LETTERS OF GOVERNOR JONATHAN BELCHER, OF NEW JERSEY, TO 
Mr. JoHN SMITH, OF PHILADELPHIA.—Contributed by Thomas Stew- 
ardson, Esq. 

‘Str. 

“Your good Father went from hence 21st curr‘ towards Amboy and 
N. York, there to be under the prescriptions and directions of the famous 
Dr McGraw, whose Endeavours, I pray God, to succeed, to recover him 
to his Health. With my Compliments to Mrs Smith, 

“T remain, Sir, 
“Your ready Friend 
“J. BELCHER. 


“ BURLINGTON 
“ October 23, 1751.” 


“ Sz 

“The Bearer hereof, the Hono* Andrew Oliver Esq’, who is my 
Nephew, & bound to Phil* where he is wholly a Stranger; I ask your 
Civility & Friendship to him also to the Gentleman in company with 
him, Josiah Quinsey, Esq’ who has an Affair to negotiate with your 
Governm', & any Respect you shew him, will much oblige, S*, 

“Your Friend & 
“most humble Serv‘ 


“J. BELCHER. 
“ Eiz4 Town 
“*March 17 1755.” 


Queries, 


Lockwoop.—In the year 1835 there was published anonymously in 
Philadelphia a work entitled “The Insurgents: An Historical Novel,” 
in two volumes. The story is based on Shays’s Rebellion, which broke 
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out in this Commonwealth in 1786, and the scene is laid in the Con- 

necticut Valley. It is said to have been written by Ralph Ingersoll 

Lockwood, a lawyer of New York, who died a long time ago. hat is 

known about the author? SAMUEL A. GREEN. 
Groton, Massachusetts. 


Book Rotices, 


SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. A Stupy IN INSTITUTIONAL 
History. By Stephen B. Weeks, Ph.D., Baltimore. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1896. 8vo. 414 pp. Price, $2. 

The re ald have occupied such a unique position in the social and 
economic evolution of the South that their history is worthy of special 
and careful study. In the present volume the planting and develop- 
ment of their various settlements in the States of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee have been traced with the great- 
est care from the beginning; also their relations to other religious bodies 
and to contemporary institutions. The most important of these institu- 
tions was slavery. The author traces very carefully the growth of the 
opposition of Quakers to slavery, and shows how this opposition caused 

em to emigrate in large numbers to the free West, thus becoming 
prominent in the early settlement of the Old Northwest, particularly 

Ohio and Indiana. This emigration was so large that Quakers have 

a entirely from South Carolina and Georgia, while the Vir- 

inia Yearly Meeting was laid down more than fifty years ago. North 

arolina Yearly Meeting was also much weakened by removals, but not 
until it had produced many men who have become famous in the annals 
of Quakerism. 

The author has endeavored to produce a narrative strictly in accord 
with the a records of the Society and of other original sources 
of information. No labor has been spared to make the work accurate 
and complete. He has not only traced the earlier movement southward 
and the later movement westward, but has given the names of many 
individuals and families who first went to the South and in the next gen- 
eration sent representatives to the West. In this way much material 
relating to the personal history of the pioneers and their families has 
been gathered from the records and preserved in condensed form. He 
has examined for this work nearly all the manuscript records of the 
Society in the South known to be extant. We can heartily commend 
this interesting and valuable work of Dr. Weeks to our readers. 


A WREATH OF Virainia Bay LEAvVEs. Poems by James Barron 
Hope, selected and edited by his daughter, Janey Hope Marr. 
Richmond, Virginia, 1895. 159 PP. Tilustrated. 

We have received a copy of Mr. Hope’s poems, who, it has been 


claimed, was “ Virginia’s Laureate.” He was chosen poet by Con 

in 1881, to celebrate the Yorktown Centennial, while the State of Vir- 
ginia requested him to commemorate in verse the erection of the Lee 
monument at Richmond in 1887. He died in September of that year, 
and when the corner-stone was laid in October, his poem was read by 
Captain McCabe. The book is well printed on excellent paper and 
liberally illustrated. 
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THE BLUE ANCHOR TAVERN, THIRD OF THE NAME, SITUATED IN BUDD’S ROW, SOMETIMES KNOWN AS THE 





BOATSWAIN AND CALL.” 
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